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VICTOR FLECHTER, 
Teacher of Violin (from the Royal High School of Mu- 
sic. Rerlin), No. 364 W. Eighth Street, Cincinnati 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 








Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best | 
Address, 326 George Street, Cincin- | 


references given 
nati, Ohio, So 6. 2) ee 
MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 

Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 





OTTO SINGER - Pianist and Director), 
No, 42 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co. 


ALEX. HAI‘; (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private 
Parties. ‘‘rders left with John Church & Co. 


ARMIN W. DUERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


- MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, O. 


PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools. In- 
structor of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address, 
Chase Avenue, East Walnut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No, 41 East Eleventh Street, 
Covington, Ky., or care John Church & Co. 
PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 
(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of 
the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 


same for Churches or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
Jehn Church & Co. 




















ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
881 Race St. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS FANNIE BATTELLE 


AND 
MISS CORA BATTELLE, 
Teachers of Voice and Piano, 907 Madison Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or address care John Church & Co. 


SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders left with John Church & Co, will 
receive prompt attention. - 


MRS. KATE ELDER (Soprano), 
—_ Street, Camp Washington, Teacher of Vocal and 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. 
gagements. 











Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
Leave orders with John Church & Co. 


CHARLES BAETENS, 
Violin, Piano (with Vielin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at 
Sight. Address, 452 Elm Street. 


MRS. H. KITCHELL 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. No. 345 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 

Teacher of Piano and Singing. No. 4 Hopkins Street. 

PRX, THEO. HOLLE, 

Flute and ¢ larionet. 
alnut Street. 


OHN A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 


A. KLEIMEYER, 
No. 148 Laurel Street. Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co. 


~ MISS LAURAB. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co 


PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Flute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing and Thorough-Bass. Residence, Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 32; Walnut Street, or 
John Church & Co, 


MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 
No. 17 West Ninth Street, Covington, Ky , Teacher of 
Vocal and Instrumental Mnsic. rders teh with John 
Church & Co. 











Teacher of the Address 545 





Orders 

















F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), 
Southern Avenue, Mt. Auburn, Teacher of Music. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 





HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin. No. 589 Sycamore Street. 


CHARLES WARREN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach, ! lute, Guitar, 
Piano, and Theory of Music, (Orders left with John 
Church & Co. will be promptly attended to. 
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LOUIS G. WIESENTHAL, 
Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. 


SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA. 
Vocal Instruction. No. 332 East Seventeenth Sireet, 
New York. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with John Church & Co. 














SARAH I. ESHELBY, 
Piano, Voice, and Theory, 
29 Hopkins Street, 


Cincinnati, O 


- THEO. HOLLE, 
No. 57 Allison Street, between Walnut and Vine, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

MISS EMMA HOLLE, 

Teacher of Voice and Piano, No. 57 Allison Strect. 

; LOUIS HOLLE, j 
Teacher of Piano and Flute, No. 57 Allison Street, 
JOHN SCHWEERS, 

No. 26 Calhoun Street, Corryville, Cincinnati, O. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
CIINTCINITAT I 


Collgne of Qusicr, 


Sos Face Street. 


All branches of Music taught. Pupils can enter at 
anytime, and non-residents can secure board in the 
building. Circular and special information sent on ap- 


plication to 
MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


CINTCINIT ATI 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 

The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public as 
well as by the highest musical authorities, been ac- 
kitewledged as one of the first Musical Institutions. 

Statents can enter daily during the Summer term as 
wel! as during the school year. 

Young tadies from a distance can board in the institu- 
tion an boy their studies under the personal super- 
vision of the Directress. Certificates are granted to 
students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 71 
West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


EXAMINE PALMER'S 


CONCERT GEMS 


For Choruses 
COMPILED AND ARRANGED 

H. 8. PALMER, Mus. Doc. 
N invaluable collection consisting of Choruses, Glees, 


Part Songs, Anthems, etc., arranged and adapted 
from the most celebrated composers 























BY 


Each piece has been sslected with especial reference 
to its adaptedness for Concert purposes. 192 large 
pages. 

$7.50 per dos. by Express; 75 cents each by Mail. 
The Concert Gems is issued in parts of 32 pages 


each, at 26 Cents per copy, $2.00 per doz , $12 per 100 
copies, (in one order) whef sent by Express. 


ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE should have a 
copy of CONCERT GEMS, 


BICLOW & MAIN, 
76 E. Ninth Street, | 81 Randolph Street, 





NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 


Home Concerts 


A COLLECTION OF 


Violin (or Flute) and Piano Duels, 


Consisting of the Latest and Best Music. 


Each piece in this set is accompanied by a separate 
Vi lin Past in addition to that printed with the 
jano accompaniment. 








Concert at Home Waltz, Berthold Marks, 35 cts. ; 
Mascotte Polka, Audran, 35 cts.; Five Minutes Polka, 
Max Freuling, 35 cts.; Fanchon Schottische, i R. 
Murray, 36 cts.; Coral Caves March, Sicaney Ryan, 
36 cts.; Memories, Komance, Albert Jungman, 30 cts. ; 
Swedish Wedding March, Soderman, 40 cts. ; Twicken, 
ham Ferry, Ma and Coral Caves “Romance, 
Ryan, 30 cts.; Rayon Soleil Galop, Dorn, 35 cts. ; 
E ’s Lullaby, J. K. Emmet, 90 cts.; Delta Kappa 
Epsilon March, A. H. Pease, 35 cts. ; Take Me, Jamie, 

. W. Bischoff, 35 cts; When the Roses Come Again, 
3, W. Persley, 30 cts.; Persian Patrol, Theo. Geise, 
40 cts. ; Wake Our, J. K Emmet, 36 cts. ; Flee asa Bird, 
Spanish Melody, and Ihe Old Oaken Bucket, Kiall- 
mark, 30 cts. ; To Thee Waltz, Waldteufel, 36 cts. ; 
In the Gloaming, Annie Harrison, 30 cts ; Merry War 


Waltz, Strauss, 35 cts.; Bridal Chorus, ¢ n), 
Richard Wagner, 30 cts. ; Norine Maurine Waltz, Eddie 
Fox, 30 cts.; The Kerry Dance, J. L. Molloy, 80 cts.; 
Les Sirenes Waltz, Waldteufel, 35 cis.; The Blue 


Crystal Lake Polka, G. 
30 cts.; Medley Quadrilles, B. Marks, 60 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. Cincinnati. 


GUITARISTS ALBUM, 


A collection of Favorite and Instrumental 
Pieces arranged for the 


GurITrTAR. 





Balfe, 25 cts.; In the 
, 25 cts. ; Sing, Birdie, Sing, Shat- 
tinger, 30 cts ; Pass Under the Rod, 30 cts.; The Fellow 
That Looks Like Me, 30 cts. ; . Sweetheart, 
Good Bye, 30 cts. ; 
16 cts. ; The =“, 


es, 
30 cts. ; Norine 
Old and Gray, 


Rosioe March, Pease, 
40 cts.; Blue Bells of scotland, Rutledge, 26 cts,; 


ams of Qld Piedmont, Varn- 
‘ome, Sweet Home, (Var) Rutledge, 
Blue Danube Weluzes, 35 cts.; 


ledge, 26 cts. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
—_ Ta SE — 


Dollar Organ Instructor. 


This is the latest addition to our well known list of 
instruction books, and has the latest devices and 
met of ing. he kssons are enter. 
taining Httte pieces, not dull, dry mechanical 
exe Each piece contains some new mt 
to be deve d by its practice. The * D@® 
ORGAN INSTRUCTOR” was pre by an 
experienced teacher and writer, who understand» just 
what is wanted in a work of this kind. The book 
a large variety of vocal and instrumental music, both 
sacred and secular. Be sure to ask for Church & 








Co.’s Dollar Organ Instructor. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 
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THE GUITARIST. 


A Splendid Collection of Vocal Music 
for the GUITAR. 








“The Guitarist” contains the latest and best songs, 
together with the most popular standard music, ar- 
ranged by skillful musicians, making this collection 
one of the best yet issued for this favorite instrument. 

book is printed from plates, sheet music size, with 
large, clear type, and is elegantly bound in clot!-, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
—_~TEaB— 


International Glee Book. 


A Collection of Songs, Glees, Quartets, 
Choruses and Part Songs for 


MIXED VOICES. 














The “International” does not give space to even a 
Preface or “ Publisher's Note,” all its pages being de- 
yoted to music. It is, therefore, not an instruction 
book, in the common meaning of the term, though in 
the hands of a live teacher it could thus be used. It is 

a “Collection,” and we claim that it is one of 
the best in wareerys as well as musical merit, before the 
a the book for social gatherings and the 

ci 


Price, 60 cts. by mail. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


866 per doz. 





Dr. Root has done many good and 
useful things for teachers and pupils 
in the way of making the “rough 
places smooth,” but his work in the 
“Teachers’ Club” far excels any 
thing yet attempted by him or any 
one else, in this direction 





THE “TRUE” SERIES 


Valuable Musical Works. 





THE 


TRUE MUSICAL DICTIONARY. 


An invaluable little book, containing all the musical 
their definition, etc., now in common use. It 
what you want and no more. Can easily 

in the pocket. Price, 35 cents. 


THE TRUE PIANO TUNER. 


Containing concise instructions for Taumimg and 

Rosen img Pianos. This useful little hook will be 

welcomed by all intelligent amateurs who wish to know 

more about the st ucture and care of their instruments. 
Price, 30 cents. 


ORGAN VOICING AND TUNING 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, voic- 
ing, and repairing All the mysteries of the art fully 
iMustrated and explained Country organists will find 
it invaluable. A careful study of it will obviate the 

of “to town” for a tuner every time 
the organ gets. on . of order. The book has numerous 
cuts %, tools, action, etc. Price, 
30 cents. 


be 














Books will be added to this series from time to time. 
Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


The New Musical Quiver 


By L. 8. LEASON, 
and W. A. LAFFERTY, 


A choice collection of sacred and secular music for 


Singing Classes, 
Institutes, Conventions, 


BOOKS FOR 


use TEACHERS, CHOIR LEADERS, 


| 
| 





| For Common Schools, 


School Teachers. 
SONG BELLS. 
By L. UO, Emerscn 
W. O. Perkins. WHIP- 


(50 cts.) 


GOLDEN ROBIN, (50 cts. . 
POORWILL, (50 cts.) MERRY CHIMES, (50 cts. 
SONG ECHO), (75 cts )—All are good, cheerful, genial 
collections of school music. 


For High Schools, 


WELCOME CHORUS . ) 


Ky Tilden. LAUREL 
| WREATH, ($1.) By Perkins. VOCAL ECHOES, 
| ($1 Female Voices. WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


and Choral Soiceties. 


| by the best compilers 


The “New Musicat Quiver” will be found to be 
very complete in all its departments. The Singing | 
School Devices are useful and ingenious. The Ed- 


itors have been fortunate in securing contributions | 


from prominent American composers. 
eminently practical and, we are sure, will meet with 
public approval 


Price 75 cents by mail, $7 50 Per. Dozen 
by Express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Pure Delight 


— FOR— 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


—BY— 


GEO. F. ROOT and OC. OC. CASE. 





70: 





‘PURE DELIGHT” 


The unprecedented sale of * 
We could fill 


isa sufficient testimonial of its merits. 


pages with the good words said of it by teachers and | 


superinterdents who have fully tested its merits. 

Its NEW FEATURES have met with hearty ap- 
proval, They are as follows: 

INTERLUDES in many songs instead of extra 


verses printed at the end; the words of the standard | 
songs at the left on some of the pages and the music IN | 


ht—an arrangement most convenient for 
for tho-e singers, who for any reason de- 
There are 


+ULL at the 


the player an 
sire the notes. 


Anthems and Prayer Responses, and 
Scriptare Respousive Readings, | 


The latter Preparec by two of the most able Sunday- 
ool workers in the land, 


Rev. W. H. PEARCE & LEWIS MILLER, Esq., | 


Pres, Chautauqua 8, 8, Assembly. 
There are also some 


Scripture Feadings 


with musical responses. We can send you some speci- 
men pages, but it will be like sending a few bricks to 
show a house. It is far better to send us twenty-five 
cents ‘or postage stamps to that amount) for the book 
itself for examination. The old hymn says: 
“ There isa land of pure delight, 
Where saints immortal reign. 


What Pastor, Sass tMtatig or Leader, would not 
like tosee PURE DELIGHT in his Sunday-School. 
We believe that risk will be gratified in more senses 
than one if the work is adopted. 


Regular price of book, 35 cts. by mail 
$3.60 a doz. by express, 
charges not prepaid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


CINCINNATI, O. 





Cincinnati, 0. 


The work is | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| For Cheirs, 





| 


} 


| year 


| themselves to teachers 


COLLECTION, #1.) HiGH SUHUOL CHOIR ($1 
HOUR OF SINGING, ($1.) All are excellent books 


THE SINGERS’ WEL. 


For Singing Classes. 


COME. (75 cts.) By 
Emerson. PEERLESS, (75 cts By W. O. Perkins 
THE IDEAL, (76 cts.) Classes with either of these 


books, are sure t» be successes 
; sab REDEMP N, @ 
For Musical Societies, REDEMPTION, #1) 


new and remarkable work is well worth practicing 
Also, the ea Sy RUTH and BOAZ, (65 cts.), and the 
fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPVH’'S BONDAGE, $1 
Also, all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large number of 
Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send for lists 
SHEPHERD CHURCH COLLEC- 
TION, ($1 25.) TEMPLE, ($1 

HERALD OF PRAISE, ($1 ANTHEM HARP, 
$1 25.) EMERSON’S BOOK OF ANT HEMS ($1.26 
CHURCH OFFERING, ($1.25.) GEM GLEANER, 


($1) ), and many others. Send for descriptive lists 


‘SINGERS’ ‘WELCOME | 


NEWEST? AND BEST BOOK FOR 
Singing Classes, Conventions, Choirs, 
BY L. 0. EMERSON. 

Songs, Duets, Quartets, Part Songs, Glees, 
Hymns, Tunes, Chants and Anthems, 


besides many melodious Exercises and Easy Airs for 
the Elementary course. 


Price 75 Cents, 


Liberal vedurtion for quantétice, 


THE SINGERS’ WELCOME, Mr. Emerson's 


last, and, presumably, his best Singing Class Book, is a 


| new and fresh compilation perfect in melody and har- 
| mony, and there is a great variety of subjects in its 192 
pages. 


100 attractive pieces of secular music, (songs, duets, 
giees, etc.,) provide for the useful practice of « hoirsand 
classes 

50 pieces of sacred music, (hymn tunes and anthems 
are quite sufficient for the new music cf a choir for one 


ommend 
wide awake singing 


New features in the elementary course will c 
Every 


| class teacher will be glad to examine the new book 


| 


} 


which is to be so widely used. 
Send 75 cents for Specimen copy 


WAR SONGS 


—FOR— 
Anniversaries and Soldiers Gatherings, 
—WIiTH— 
| CHORUSES arranged for MALE VOICES. 
Piano or Organ Accompaniments. 
5O cte. paper; GO cts. boards; 7H « 


Price: ts. cloth 


When the C AMP FIRES are lighted after this, 


there will be a new enthusiasm, since the love for the 


old songs has revived, and this capital collection is just 
what is wanted for Grand Army singers. Music simple, 
and all with Piano or Organ accompaniment, and all the 
great favorites are here. 

War Sones has 96 pages, is in large octavo form, 
aod contains nearly a hundred songs and hymns It 
contains all the songs recently given at the most suc- 
cessful Grand Army Concert, in Mechanics’ Grand 


| Hall, Boston; and soldiers and all others will find this 


a fine collection for concerts and social singing 


Abundant provision is made for Memoriat and 


| Funeral occasions 


C. H. DITSON, 


MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR RETAIL PRICE 
OLIVER DITSON & CO. 
BosSToOW. 


- 867 Broadway. New York. 
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CHURCH & CO.’S.. 
NEW AND BRILLIANT SELEC 10N OF 


Concert, Theatrical and Dance Music 


FOR LARCE AND SMALL 
ORCHESTRA. 


With PIANO ACCOMVANIMENT (Ad Lib.) 


Each number may also be effectively performed with 
Violin and Piano; Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and 
second Violin, Cornet and Piano; first and second Violin, 
Cornet, Clarionet, Hass and Piano. ‘the first Violin 
part contains all the melody. m 


INSTRUMENTATION. 


Large Orchestra, 16 instruments, 
First and second Violins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second C ornets, first and second Clarionets, Trombone, 
first and secund trench Horns, ’Cello, Large and Small 
Drums, and Piano Forte. 
Small Orchestra, 10 Instruments. 
First and second Vivlins, Viola, Bass, Flute, first and 
second Cornets, Clanionet, Trombone and Piano-Forte 
Parties ordering small Orchestra can have Drum Parts 
instead of Piano if desired 


' 
REDUCED PRICE, EACH NUMBER. 
Viowen oO Piee® «6 5k 4 68 eee eo 25 Cents. 
35 “ 


Vielin, Cormet and Piano. .......s... 
First Violin, Second Violin, Cornet, Clarionet, 
Bessend Piano .. 3s ees 0 2 
9 Instruments (Small Orchestra) without 


POM. 4 0 <0 cs 4a ee eee ‘ 
liano 


16 Instruments (Large Orchestra) including 
Plame, scot 8 0 8 ee ew OSes 


Duplicate Parts 10 cts. each; Piano Parts 15 cts. cach 
Any 5 Numbers for Small Orchestra, . . $2.00 Net. 
~) - * Large = -—— 
Send for list of pieces now ready. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


GRAND, SQUARE acd UPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


Our Rooms are filled with a choice stock of the 
following standard instruments: 


KNABE, 
HAZELTON, 
DECKER & SON, 
NEW ENGLAND, 








EVERETT. | 


These we offer at the lowest price consistent with 
their quality; and stock is such that all tastes and 
purses will be suited. 


EVERY PIANO IS 
Warranted for Five Years 


THE CELEBRATED 


Clough & Warren and Sterling 
ORGAITS 
In all Styles, for Home and Church use. 


Corresp ndence solicited and promptly answered 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, 0. 


Only a Pansy Blossom, 


By FRANK HOWARD. | 


The Most Popular Song af the Day, 


We published this beautiful and universally popular 
song in the following editions: 


Only a Pansy Blossom—Song and Chorus, 
elegant title, Frank Howard, . . . 50 cts, | 


Pansy Biossom Wa'tz—For Piano, “ Winthrop,”’ 50 cts. | 
Pansy Blossom Waitz—Piano (4 hands), S. Ryan, 75 cts 
von Blossom Waltz— Violin and Piano, 


a ea er ae . . Wcts 
Pansy Bicssom Transcription—Ryan, . . 50 cts 
Pansy “lossom—Song for Guitar, Rutledge, . . 35 cts. | 


Pansy Blossom—For Orchestra ...... 75 cts 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati 


DR. H. R. PALMER’S | 


POPULAR WORKS, 


Palmer's Theory of Music. —A_ pra tical | 
guide to the -tudy of Thoreugh-Bass, Harmony, and 
Composition Recommended by all the best musicians 
Pri e, bound in cloth, $1.00 

Patmer’s Concert Choruses,—It is decidedly 
one of the very best collections published. Vrice, 75 | 
cents; $7.50 per dozen. 

The Song Herald.—For singing classes and con- | 
ventions, A worthy successor to the Song Aig and 
Song Queen. Price, 75 cents; $7.50 per dozen 

Paimer’s Normal Colleet:on of Sacred | 
Musie.—An anthem book containing music for all | 
oceasions. One of the handsumest books published 
Pric:, $1.50; £18.50 per cozen, 

Sougs of Love.—For Sunday-schools. This little 
book has proved to be one of the most successful of its 
class. Price, 36 cents; $3.60 per dozen. i 

Radimental Class Teaching.—A little book | 
written to aid teachers in laying out their work in a | 
practical manner, Price, 50 cents 

The Song King. The Song Queen.—T hese 
two books-are for singing classes and conventions, and 
have b en immensely popular. Price of each, 75 cents; 
$7.59 per dozen. 

The Months aud Sensons.—A cantata, for 
schools, seminaries, etc., suitable for all seasons of the 
year. Price, 20 cents, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. | 


JEPRTHAR 


—AND— 


‘Hig Daughter. 


A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 


—sBY— 


PHIN. G. HUbb. 


The music of “ JEPHTHAH” is not difficult, and is 
remarkably effective, the plot well written and of great 
historical interest. The work is full of interesting and 
dramatic situations that will make it a gre«t favorite 
with singers and the public generally. Chorus choirs 
and singing societies will be delighted with its beauti 
ful music, 


Price, 75 Cts. Per Dozen, $7.50. 
PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
THE ORIGINAL 
T ©.P. 


Irish Juws Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 

Cla~8 Muric our Toy Stores, or 
frow tue origimai maser, 
THOS. P. PAS-ALL, 

408 West s6:h &t., N.¥. 











Realm of Song 


AND THE 


TEACHERS CLUB 


MAKE A MAGNIFICENT OUTFIT 
For Singing-School Work. 





Beautiful Music in the “Realm.” 
Clear and Attractive Methods in the 


* Club.” 
All carefully graded, so as to make EVERY STEP in 
the Singing Class and Insttute A DELIGHT 
to Teachers and Class. 


TEACHERS! 


EXAMINE THE PLAN BY WHICH THE WORK 
OF TEACHER AND CL ‘Ss IS KEPT SEP 
ARATE. NOTICE ALSO THE 
cEMS 

: 
Er Ipstitute and Gopvention Gopcerts 
IN THE ** REALM.’ 
Specimen copy sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 
75 oonts. T PT EA HERS! CLUB” is farnished 


gratis to any one ordering five or more copies of the 
* REALM,” or any other of our Singing-School books. 


| The “Club” alone mailed for 25 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, GO 


ARCHER'S 
ORGAN BOOK! 


A COLLECTION OF SHORT PIECES 


Ghurch or Reed Groans, 


WITH OR WITHOUT PEDALS, 
BY 


FREDERIC ARCHER. 


This york, govnomnd by the quieres musician who has 
been called ‘Eng "s most ———— ist,”” is 
beyond all question the most valuable colleen afte 
kind that has ever been issued from the musical 

Mr. Archer has given to the work, his most ul at- 
tention. His acknowledged skillin a ing and com- 
posing music for the n, together wut his personal 
acquaimance with all of the most EMINENT MUSICIANS 
or Evrots (most of whom have contributed to this 





| work,) has enabled him to produce acollection of ORGAN 
| Music, which Mr. Archer himself even, will find x dif- 
| ficult, if not impossible to rival. 


Elegantly printed from engraved 
plates Large pages, clear type and 
durably bound. Price, $2.00. 

Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


STANDARD CHORUSES. 


This well-known series embraces 170 of the most cel- 
ebrated choruses of the masters. A the pi re- 
cently added to this series are Verdi's Req Mass 
Choruses and a number of W 
ruses of “Elijah” and “M 
Poses Bsns | “ere 6 o. Be 

n ordering, please t want 
«& Co.'s Standard Series, i 








* are also in this series. 
cents. Full list free. 
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THE ORGANIST. 


In the aisles of the great cathedral 
The slumbering echoes woke, 

But the sound was more than music, 
*Twas somebody’s soul that spoke. 





A soul that was mighty in feeling, 
A soul that had long been dumb, 
That had borne its serrow in silence 
Till the hour for speech had come. 


They were not words that it uttered, 
For words are poor and cold, 

And the deepest things of our nature, 
Are those that can ne’er be told. 


*Twas a man who looked like others, 
With a quiet face and calm, 

And he played some beautiful music, 
That sounded like a psalm. 


And then the notes grew quicker, 
And I held my breath to hear, 

There were tones of sorrow and anger, 
There were tones of grief and fear. 


A wonderful, wild outpouring 
Of grief that was near despair; 

It filled the dim, dark distance, 
It spoke to the shadows there. 


It thundered ijike waves in anger, 
It waiied like a frightened child, 

It sobbed with a sound of falling tears, 
And hushed its fury wild. 


The silence was filled with sadness, 
Though the music was no more— 

The echos had caught its burden, 
And told it o’er and o’er. 


And before they ceased the story, 
The music rose again 

In the tone of one who has conquered, 
And triumphed over pain. 


The gladness was all the stronger. 
For the pain that had gone before, 
For it was not only gladness, 
*Twas fuller, richer, more. 


I would I could catch its spirit, 
And in it live my life, 
I wish I could hope to gain it, 
The peace that comes through strife. 


OO 


KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN. 


NICHOLLS CROUCH was born in England July 31st, 1808. 

At the early age of nine years he played the bass at the Royal 

* Cobourg Theatre—erected in honor of the marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte, only daughter of George IV. Here it was, that 
Crouch evinced that character for perseverance which has followed 
him through all his travels and professional career. From the A/inor 
Theatre, as allare designated, on the Surrey side of the river, he worked 
himself into ‘His Majesty's Theatre,"’ and played a solo on the 
violoncello before Rossini. Bochsa. then in the zenith of his 
lory, was conductor of the Opera, and was so pleased with the boy's 
Sevstina to hs profession, he made him his pupil. At the age of 
twenty, strong indications of vocal excellence manifested themselves ; 
then it was, Bochsa transferred his pupil to William Hawes, 
master of St. Paul's Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and the Chapel 
Royal boys. Here young Crouch studied the Episcopal High 
Church service, and he mighty works of Handel In 1822, a body 
of English noblemen, with King George IV. as high patron, estab- 
lished “* Zhe Royal Acadeiny of Music’ in Hanover Square, London. 
To become a royal student was the next aim of our ambiticu; 
Balladist. But the princely fees demanded, to most minds, would 
have precluded all hope of success. Not so with young Crouch: he 





cal Visitor 


wrote a plain statement of his position, and the love he held for his 
profession, demanded of the Board of Managers and the Professors 
of the Institution a patient hearing and an examination. That exam- 
ination terminated, in his being enrolled a Royal Student the week 
following ; and his masters, appointed by the Managers, were Dr. 
Crotch and Thomas Attwood, Harmony; Signor Crivelli, Italian 
|singing; William Hawes, English singing; Thomas Hayden, Piano 
forte ; Richard Lindley, Violoncello; Signor Pistrucci, Italian language. 

While studying under this galaxy of talent, he with the students of 
the College, were in frequent a'tendance at Buckingham Palace and 
the Pavillion at Brighton and Windsor Castle. By royal command 
at the death of George IV., he, with the senior students of the Col- 
lege, were commanded to attend the coronations of William the IV. 
and Adelaide. After which, he with others, was appointed gentlemen 
| of her Majesty, Queen Adelaide's private band. This continued till 
| 





the intr duction of the famous English Reform Bill; when the Court 
expenses were reduced, and with them, the»reduction of the house- 
hold band. 

Then it was, our balladist became principal violoncellist at Drury 
Lane Theatre, under o/d Stephen Price's management, of American 
jrenown: and here he wrote his first Ballads,‘ Zephyrs of Love,” 
for Miss Anne Tree, and “ The Swiss Song of Meeting,’ for Madame 
Malibran. After a servitude of years at the Patent Theatres, he 
| embarked in mercantile pursuits—and, with others, under the name 


| of Chapman & Co., established one of the largest rolling mills for the 

manufacture of zinc on the Dart stream, Dartford in Kent, for ship 
| sheathing, roofing, &c., &c., &c., and finally applied the metal to 
| drawing purposes, substituting zinc plates for lithographic stones. 
| This art he patented, under the name of zincography. 3ut while 
| traveling in the West of England as representative of the firm, chance, 
| once more brought him into the Concert room in Plymouth, Devon- 
|shire. His manly voice and high musical attainments won all hearts, 
land his name becoming known to some of the naval and military 
| officers stationed in the Citadel, Government House and Dock Yard, 
| his stay was made ‘ong enough to find himself ruined in business 
| by his commercial partners, but firmly established as a Professor of 
| Music by his admiring friends. In Devonshire, on the banks of the 
| Tamar, he wrote ‘Kathleen Mavourneen”™ and the greater portion 
| of his Irish work—* Echoes of the Lakes.’ At the death of William 
| IV. he was commanded to attend the coronation of Queen Victoria. 
| This he did; and while in London, the firm of D'Almaine & Co., 
| Soho Square, offered him the supervisorship of the establishment at 

a yearly salary, and to contract for all his compositions for the fol- 
|lowing seven years. This was agreed to, and he left Devonshire 
| once more for the Metropolis. 

In 1849 he left England for America, where he has since resided 
with varying fortune. He is now living in Baltimore, Md., and 
cannot but be gratified with the mark of recognition so generally 

| bestowed upon him of late by the press of the country. 


ee 


MUSIC, A LANGUAGE. 


REV. THOMAS HILL, FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF HAVARD COLLEGE 





| PART II—THE EXPERIMENTS. 


HAY tino Beethoven's ‘‘ David in the Cave of Engedi"’ was first 








announced to be performed in Boston, I went with this class- 
ci mate to hear it. As we entered the hall I saidto him: ‘K., 
do you know anything of this oratorio? or did you ever hear of any 
oratorio written by Beethoven?" He said, ** No”; and I replied: 
“These words are not a translation from the original German, and 
you must judge of the music entirely independent of the words."’ After 
the oratorio was over I asked him his impressions, and we discussed 
various passages. ‘‘That closing chorus,”’ said he, ‘‘was the grandest 
music | ever heard. While the choir was singing, before the oratorio, 
Handel's Hallelujah, I thought it very fine. But this closing chorus 
far surpassed it; first, in sustained dignity and reverential awe ; and 
| secondly, in the wonderful impression it gives you of successive re- 
| echoes from other choirs, and then from other worlds, joining in, 
| until the universe rings with the song. The most peculiar difference 
| between the two choruses, however, is, that the music of Handel's is 
| simply direct praise to God ; rationalists, even devout heathen, could 
join in it; while Beethoven's is Christian; no rationalist can com- 
prehend it. It is praise and thanksgiving; but the gratitude is for 
forgiveness ; and what is most peculiar is, that there is a reference in 
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it to meditation ; it is thanksgiving for forgiveness obtained through | success, I did not, at this time, limit them to adjectives of my own 


a meditator. Depend upon it, Beethoven must have written it either 
as a hymn of praise to Christ himself, or else as a thanksgiving for 
the reconciliation through Christ."’ I was astonished, and exclaimed 
‘* Excuse me, K., but have you no suspicion or hint?’ He assured 
me that he had none but what the music itself gave. Yet the original 
words contain the sentence, ‘* Worlds are singing thanks and honor 
to the exalted Son of God.” 

The same classmate was at my house one evening; and my wife, 
in an adjoining room, played various pieces upon the piano, while 
he, without knowing what they were. gave his impression of their 
expression. Many of the selections were from Handel’s Samson, 
The opening chorus, ‘‘Awake the trumpet’s lofty sound,” introducing 
the festival in honor of Dagon, he pronounced full of anticipation, 
triumph and joy. The bewildered song of Manoah, ‘O mirror of 
our fickle state,’’ he thought uncertain and fluctuating; the theme of 
‘ And triumph over death, and thee, O Time.” he said expressed 
“triumph bordering on exultation—triumph with the express mention 
of the things triumphed over, as though treading them under foot.”’ 
The opening theme of the same chorus is set for the words, * Then 
round about the starry throne,"’ the word ‘‘then"’ referring to Sam- 
son's prediction of his own death, K. said the air expresses “ hope 
rising on eagle's wings to the very heavens, yet with a reference to a 
previous state of despair."" The Dead March is introduced between 
a chorus of lamentation for Samson and a bass song of eulogy on 
him, neither of which was played to K.; the march he described as 
‘*the utterance of a soul too full of emotion to refrain from utterance, 
and yet with feelings so exactly balanced that it does not know which 
to break out into, lamentation or eulogy. 

Nor are the great masters alone capable of giving these expressions 
of feeling through melody. K. has been equally successful in inter- 
preting many other composers; and I could give hundreds of in- 
stances in which his success was as real, and in scores of cases as 
striking, as those above cited. Even my own feeble attempts at 
composition he has interpreted, without knowing that they were 
mine, or for what purpose they were composed. My setting of Dr. 
Holmes's ‘*Flag of the Heroes'’ he said was ‘‘a glorification of the 
flag, without any allusion to the sufferings by which it was being up- 
held.”’ My setting of Bryant's “ To a Water-fowl” he said was 
pensive, consolatory, ‘‘an exhortation to a lonely wanderer to trust 
in Providence.” 

One fine day toward the end of. March. thinking of the early flow- 
ers which I used to gather in my boyhood, I improvised a little waltz, 
and afterwards whistled it to K. He said it was “innocent and re- 
fined pleasure, mingled with anticipations, like the joy of children 
looking for the earliest wild flowers."" The next day I whistled it to 
my oldest sister, who immediately said, ‘‘ It makes me think of going 
after early wild flowers with my sisters, when we were children.” Six- 
teen years afterward I was telling this to a distinguished authoress, 
and she frankly said: ‘* Now, Dr. Hill, you must be mistaken ; you 
confess you have very little ear for music ; your whistling confirms it, 
for your intervals are so false that it is painful to hear you; and yet 
you fancy that you have created a perfectly beautiful work of art.”’ I 
I replied that I made no such claim; the melody had neither the 
grace of Rossini, nor the witchery of Mozart, the quaintness of Bach, 
nor the passion of Beethoven; but it expressed, rudely, but rea'ly, 
the early spring feeling, Her answer was that I must be mistaken ; 
it expressed nothing. A few weeks afterward I was at K.'s house, and, 
knowing that he could not remember a melody five minutes, suf- 
ficiently even to remember that he had heard it before, I whistled, 
without explanation, my spring waltz; and he immediately said: 
‘“ That is the pleasure of children finding the earliest spring flowers."’ 

In March, 1879, I went into the high school of Portland, Maine, 
and metaclass of seventy-six pupils, averaging fifteen years and 
seven months in age. I wrote upon the blackboard the following 
adjectives : boastful, complaining, confident, despairing, eulogistic, 
gay, happy. hopeful, innocent, lonely, penitent, religious, sad, saucy 
solemn, thoughtful, thoughtless trusting. Each pupil, being fur- 
nished with pencil and paper, was requested to characterize each of 
the pieces of music which t»ey were to hear by three, or at most four, 
adjectives selected from those eighteen. A young lady then played 
to them selections from music which | was confident the members of 
the class had never heard; and, to make the more sure that they 
had not heard it, two of the selections were my own manuscript. The 
papers being gathered and compared, it was manifest that a clear 
majority of the seventy-six pupils had received the same impressions 
from each piece. For example, ‘* To a Watcr-fowl”’ appeared to 43 
sad, to 35 solemn, to 33 thoughtful, to 31 lonely ; and the Spring 
Waltz was to 44 happy, and to 40 innocent, the third element of an- 
ticipation was not recognized, apparently, by a majority, only 14 
calling the air hopeful. 

In June, 1879, I went into one of our grammar schools, and tried a 
simi:ar experiment upon a class of thirty-six girls, with still greater 





selection ; and the numerical results cannot, therefore, be so pre- 
cisely stated. ‘The Dead March in Samson was the least understood ; 
yet | judged, from what they wrote tha eighteen of the girls recog- 
nized its wondertul b.ending of eulogy and sadness. All the other 


| selections, including ‘To a Water-fowl"’ and the “ Spring Waltz” 


were satisfactorily analyzed by from twenty-four to twenty-seven of 
the thirty-six. These results from the Portland schools agree with 
those which | obtained, many years ago, in the schools of Waltham, 
Massachusetts. They show, as it seems to me, that the expressive- 
ness of music is not an affair of the imagination, nor of caprice, nor 
of the association of ideas in the individual mind , but that it is real, 
and really appreciated by a majority of our community. Few hear- 
ers may be able to analyze their feelings, and express in words the 
emotions awakened in them; but men feel a great deal (and are in- 
fluenced and modified in character by feelings) to which they can 
give no verbal utterance. 

And herein lies the only real objection to the views which I am en- 
deavoring in the present paper to establish. It seems to some lovers 
of music that the thesis that music is capable of giving so definite an 
expression of feeling under-values music. If Beethoven's music ex- 
presses only what the words express, where were the use of compos- 
ing or performing it? But this objection loses sight of many points 
in my argument. Antecedent ‘to all reply, I may say, it is a merely 
subjective objection to a theory sustained by thousands of positive 
external facts. Nor does the theory claim that the music expresses 
only what the words express. The music in Beethoven's chorus ex- 
presses adoring gratitude to the Redeemer, but expresses it with a 
power, a majesty, a sweetness that words cannot approach. Words 
go to the heart by a circuitous route, through the head, where they 
often fall in with thie.es who strip them, plunder, wound them, and 
leave them half dead. perhaps incapable of crawling to the heart ; 
but music goes direct to the heart itself, with resistless power. Again, 
the music has far different and more effective connotations than the 
words—connotations arising partly from the inherent nature of the 
music, partly from associations of idea. Music not only goes to the 
heart more directly, and with more power than words, but with more 
breadth of expression ; it stimulates all the sensibilities, and exalts 
for the time the whole nature of the hearer. Words are all derived 
originally from sensible, chiefly from visible images; they retain 
something of the finiteness of the space ; they always seem, to a man 
who is thoroughly awake, too poor to express his highest thoughts ; 
much more. too poor to express his highest and dee emotions. 
But pure tone is free from the limitations of space; it is bounded by 
time only ; it is at least half free, as the soul itself is, and thus, in the 
midst even of its most Uefinite utterance of emotion, suggests, and 
even awakens, a thousand emotions which it does not definitely utter. 

The inferences which should Se drawn from the experiments, of 
which I have given a very few, are numerous. If music is a langua 
for emotion, it should be recognized as such by teachers and moet 
A certain good teacher in Boston has been in the habit of playin 
every new piece to her pupils before telling them the name, an 
making them analyze and describe the expression of it before they 
began to practice it. If the expression of music is the expression of 
the composer's state of feeling at the moment of composition, then 
the program is of more importance than the hames of the artists 
who are going to render the music. The genius of Joseph Jefferson 
or of Charles Fechter may give great interest to even a poor drama; 
just as the genius of Mozart has made an inferior drama immortal by 
his setting ; so that the absurdity of a statue dismounting becomes, in 
the music, an awful opening of the pit of hell, more full of terror than 
any word-painting of Dante, making the hearts of sinners tremble 
and quake in the midst of the gayeties of the opera-house. But in 
general it were better to read to one’s self a play of Shakspeare than 
to see the best troupe present the work of an inferior writer. So it is 
better to hear ordinarily good players render the works of a musical 
master than to hear the grandest orchestras and choirs giving infe- 
rior music. Sometimes the musical master misunderstands and mis- 
applies his power, precisely as the best authors sometimes write things 
unworthy of their talents. The public ought, therefore, sedulousl 
to cultivate its own power of judgment, and not be content wit 
music simply because the composer has a great name, or because it 
is given by good performers. 





Mrs, E. ALINE OsGoop, who is now at Philadelphia, will commence 
her concert season at St. Louis, October 5th, after which she is 
engaged for a tour of ten days through the West. She also has 
oratorio engagements for the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston, 
on Good Friday; the Baltimore Oratorio Society for Christmas, and 
for the New York Uratorio Society she is to sing on November 21st 
and 22d, Cowen's ‘St. Ursula,’’ conducted by the composer. 




















HERE AND THERE. 





ERE and there through the summer's work, bringing up at this 
writing on the sea-coast near Boston. 

Sorry not to have been at Framingham to hear Mr. Sher- 
win’s closing work at the famous “ New England Chautauqua,"’ but 
was a day too late. People and papers, however, speak in the highest 
terms of it, and the writer takes this opportunity to express his 
obligation to the distinguished professor for such a rendition of 
‘David the Shepherd Boy,” as has apparently made a strong and 
favorable impression upon the fastidious New Englanders. I hope 
Mr. Murray will print in this Vistror some of the ‘‘ Hub"’ reports of 
the performance. 

Teachers, what are you going to do that is new and good, in the 
coming campaign? Try the “hand signs” for one thing if you never 
have used them. You can either contrive them yourselves or take 
those used by the tonic sol-faists, which are: do, the hand closed 
(the fist) ; #2, the hand open flat with palm downward ; so/, the hand 
open in the same way, only held side up instead of back up, and palm 
down ; Za, the open hand drooping downward from the wrist; vz, the 
open hand held upward; /a, the forefinger pointing downward ; sz, 
the forefinger pointing upward. The upper do has the same sign as 
the lower, only it is held higher. So of the other ~ctaves—the hand 
is held higher or lower to indicate the octave wanted. 

You will see that there is a good deal of significance and appropri- 
ateness in these signs as indicating the characters or mental effects 
of the tones they represent —the drooping position for the plaintive 
six (of the major key) the pointing upward for the leading tone, the 
benediction for the peaceful three, etc. 

Anything that helps pupils to realize that every tone of a key (tone- 
family) has its own peculiar character or individuality is useful, for 
there can be no intelligent music reading for them without their 
knowing not only what key they are in but what particular tone of a key 
they are giving, and success in this depends upon the above knowledge 
How all singers have been troubled, especially in modulations, for 
the want of this knowledge. For example, you are singing in the 
key of C major and some tones not belonging to the key are 
indicated—it may be A flat or E flat or both. In the first place it 
may not be easy to decide whether the strangers are chromatic tones 
not changing the key, or whether they are tones of modu!ation 
carrying you to a neighboring key. Alow that — are the latter 
and that you see clearly that the A flat is temporarily key tone, the 
difficulty still remains of compelling the mind quickly to give up the 
key tone feeling with C and associate with it an entirely different 
mental effect or to give up the dominant feeling with G, and make it 
the restless seven, etc. The hand signs help in this, as the Normals 
both at Erie and Eau Claire this summer will testify. You are in the 
key of C—you give the sign for C with the right hand and the class 
sing it; then D. then E. This last pitch is now in the minds of the 
class as three 6r mi—a very different mental effect from that which 
is produced when that pitch is £ey-/one. Now bring up the left hand 
and holding it alongside of the right (so as to show that the same 
pitch some bs taken) make the sign for sey-fone or do. The c'ass 
will get that—that is, they will sing do to E pretty readily but at first 
they will not “change their minds’ promptly at a given point. 
While they are singing ‘‘ do’’ to E they will be ‘AinAing of that pitch 
as three, Let the left hand go on and make the sign for swe or re 
and the class will sing F instead of F sharp, or if the sign for ‘Aree or 
mi be given the class will sing G instead of G sharp. All this because 
they are not yet trained to a quick change of mental effects at a 
given pitch, 

In an astonishingly short time, however, in our experiment, the 
classes could adjust themselves mentally to a change of keys and 
could hardly be caught even in difficult modulations. 

All this is easy to show but not easy to put on paper. 
repeat the idea in other words. 

Sing C, D, E, in the key of C major and E will be in your mind as 
three. Vf you can by an act of the mind make that pitch seem like 
and really be to you key-tone, before hearing any other tones of the 
key of E major, the object sought will be accomplished, but if you 
must hear F sharp, G sharp and other pitches of E before you can 
feel E as key-tone, this training is needed. You should be able to 

ive to any pitch any mental effect wanted without the necessity of 
rst hearing other tones of the key. 

The use of the hand signs clearly tends to accomplish this object. 

The hand signs may also be used for the practice of two-part 
singing. The teacher says, “ On this side sing from the right hand, 
on the other from the left,”’ but this involves considerable prepa- 
ration on the of the teacher as he must think one part & one 
hand and an 


Let us 


er for the other and do both at the same time. 
G. F. R. 








CURRENT NOTES. 


COLONEL MAPLESON professes to have discovered a tenor among 
the choristers of the Pope's choir at the Vatican who will in time 
equal, and even surpass, Mario. 





FREDERICK CLay’s new opera, ‘‘ The Merry Duchess,” is not a 
success, being so long as to tax the listener's patience, and having 
the additional drawback of a transparent libretto and a thin plot. 


THE title of the posthumous opera by the late composer, Raff, is 
“Art and Love.”’ The scene is laid in Venice in 1727. The motif 
is the love of the then celebrated composer, J. A. Hasse, for the great 
cantatrice Faustina Bordoni. 


MAD. WAGNER refuses to let the band parts of the “‘ Parsifal" 
score be used in London, but it is thought the difficulty will be got 
over so that “ Parsifal"’ may be perf rmed at the Albert Hall, where 
the choral rehearsals have already begun. 


BESIDES the manuscripts already announced to have been left by 
the late Joachim Raff, an Italian Suite for orchestra ‘Im Surden,” 
has just been discovered. It 1s said to have been composed in Raff's 
best time, between *‘ Im Walde,”’ and ‘ Leonora.” 


Mr. HuLpert L. Fu_Kerson, an American from Cleveland, O., 
student at the Royal College of Music, has been appointed Precentor 
and Choir-master to Regent's Square Presbyterian church, (Dr. 
Dyke's) the position so long filled by Mr. Proudman. 


THE project of getting Jenny Lind to sing in New York is again 
talked of in musical circles. A gentleman who had somethin, to do 
with that eminent singer's first appearance in this country said the 
other day :—‘‘I am sure that Jenny Lind would be a success if she 
returned to America. Everybody that heard her sing here thirty 
years ago would wish to hear her again, and everybody that ever 
heard of her would like at least to see her. Her upper notes are all 
gone. and she is more than sixty years oid, but she sings with all her 
old fervor, and her heart is as large as ever.”’ 


Mr. MAy THomas, in the Daily News of this morning, says that 
Gilbert & Su'livan’s new comic opera, to take the place of “ lolanthe,” 
at the Savoy, early in November, is founded, like the firmer pieces 
from the same pen, upon Mr. Tennyson's poem of the “ Princess." 
rhe earlier work, brought out at the Olympic Theater, in January, 
1870, has been described by the author as a “ respectful perversion "’ 
of Mr. Tennyson's poem; it followed pretty closely the poet laureate's 
story, though it did not employ Mr. Tennyson's lines, nor did it 
profane or vulgartize the fanciful legend of the college of learned ladies. 

The merriment was derived from heightening the poet's picture of 
the ‘Sweet girl graduates,” their contempt for men, their pedantry 
and ignorance of the world, and contrasting these with a stronger dash 
of the alleged weaknesses and vanities of the sex. It is assumed that 
the new comic opera will treat the story somewhat in the same vein. 


a 


OPERATIC MUSIC IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 





to be wondered at ; but it must be remembered that, apart from 

the vocal display usuaily expected from a prima donna, even at 
a miscellaneous concert. something is due to the necessity of the occa- 
sion, which assuredly demands that the works selected shall at least 
be intelligible to the audience. ‘“‘Program music” without a program 
cannot be more utterly unmeaning than impassioned pieces, the words 
of which are completely detached from the events that called them 
forth ; and if scraps from operas, therefore, must be given, they should 
be only such as can be sufficientiy separated from the context to be 
in themselves presentable as abstract composition. 

When we consider the rich mine of wealth in vocal music espe- 
cially written for the concert room by our best composers, it is cer- 
tainly disappointing to hear the talents of some of our finest singers 
wasted upon compositions which are totally ineffective without the 
aid of dramatic action. 

What is termed an ‘operatic concert” is exceedingly like an ex- 
hibition where small pieces cut from great pictures are hung around 
the room. Each of these may represent the power and skill of the 
painter; but the design and treatment of the work from which such 

rtions are taken can only be understood when the entire picture 
is shown. 

It is true that the fashionable frequenters of concerts may for a 
time support entertainments thus organized for, and ruled by, their 
favorite vocalists ; but they are a remnant of past days, and the sooner 
they are made to accord with modern notions of musical art, the 
greater will be the chance of prolonging their life. 


as operatic singers should like to sing operatic music is not 
t2 
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SOME MUSICAL PHASES OF STUTTGART. all of the German cities and towns, of eight or ten pieces, more or less, 

who earn precarious livings by giving free concerts on the streets, in 
mis | front of hotels, restaurants, and in beer-gardens. These strolling bands, 
t YING in a deep basin, and encircled by gently-sloping hills, | although depending upon penny contributions to buy their bresd, are 





is the beautiful city of Stuttgart—the Garden City, as its inhab- | most of them composed of skilled musicians, who play their parts in a 

7 itants delight to name it. A slowly approaching traveler sees | manher that would warrant them star engagements in countries where 
winding over one of the Stuttgart hills, a broad white road, and from | music is not cultivated to the perfection it is here. They are obliged to 
a friendly neighbor he may learn that this is a highway which winds | Play well if they play at all, for if they do not the Germans would drive 
down into Italy, ‘‘ The Land of Song.” The forests of pines which | them out of the streets and their occupation would be gone. 
border this gleaming highway were beloved haunts of the poet earl prea is the ey big > es It ae eng 8 meg — 
Schiller, and for many of his finest poems we are indebted to the | /homas’ orchestra is to New York. Nearly all the bands in Germany 
UBT KO OS # +a i é vee dh are famous—that is, with foreigners—for they play with such wonderful 
inspirational quiet and mingled light and gloom of these wood-land shill end execation. det seue Of thee tunes epee ceees Ge 
stretches. A day's journey had brought us from Lucerne to Stuttgart. | | ng Rew : a & ao 9 

Ber , : . 3 ee greater favorites than others. Carl’s band, for instance, which is attached 

and as we beheld the quaint, old city, with all its outlines softened to one of the kings’ regiments, has sixty members, and each member is 
in the pink and golden glow of an August sunset, and remembered | .4i4 to be star player on his particular instrament; and if the cornet, the 
that Poetry and Music had established here, abiding-places, there trumpet, the trombone, or even the man who clangs the cymbals or beats 
came to us an increased sense of the “eternal fitness’ of things. | the hass drum is called upon by an audience for a solo, he can respond in 
Nature has crowned the environments of Stuttgart with surpassing | ga manner and with a skill that will bring down the house” with applause. 
charms. An unbroken chain of hills surrounds the city ; in the fore-| Carl himself is a great musician, and has become celebrated as a composer. 
ground are finely-cultivated vineyards, in the background are verdure | He is such a musical enthusiast that it is said he does nothing but drill 
and billowy masses of foliage. Down in the city, gloomy, weather- | his band from early morn till late at night, and the members have become 
beaten medizval churches, standing in the center of some busy mart, | so proficient by long and thorough training and practice that they are the 
or of a group of low, tiled houses, bring to the mind of the looker-on | masters of not only one instrument, but of several, and many of them are 
a suggestion of some enduring influence, sheltering and. protecting, | equally ** at home” on either the violin, clarionet, piano, or church organ. 
but speechless and immobile; stately beech and linden trees over-| One of the great pleasures derived from living in Stuttgart is the free 
shadow the avenues and by-ways, and in every direction, and after concert which is given every day by this band in a kiosk, in front of the 
ever, manner of irregularity, narrow streets and lanes wind their way | King’s palace. At precisely ten minutes before twelve at midday a drum 
out beyond the city limits, into the open country over the. sloping | 2™4 fife corps of twenty members, Carl’s band of sixty, and an infantry 
hills and vineyards. : company of about one hundred men, file out of the grounds of one of the 

In the long ago, one of these narrow ways led to a building which rom rong ' * ne - of “y Citys > aan toward the 
stood near an edge of what was then known as the beech-forest. an ee . 2 ee os Hie Ae mg =? a 9 both ret oy “ fh 
The forest has disappeared to make way for streets and houses, but| 4" pap eae Mggdinsmerr ss Pamee an s | Se wkinby coe 


. . ; : faa ead : German military costume, with side arms and brass helmet hats, as if for a 
the building still stands—a low, dingy, rambling building, concerning | g,4.¢ parade before the king They have to march the whole length of 


which one might have many eerie fancies. Stuttgart history has Konigstrasse, which is the Broadway of Stuttgart. It is a fine, wide 
invested this building with a peculiar interest, for hither, in the days | street, about half a mile long and lined on both sides with elegant shops 
of the Reformation, the reformer Herz was miraculously led by the} and private palaces. A little before twelve it would seem as if half the 
spirit, to take refuge from his pursuers, in the unceiled loft; here, he | inhabitants of the city were gathering on this street in anticipation of the 
was miraculously nourished by a hen which daily climbed the long | music from the band and te witness the military disp'ay. 

stairway, entered the loft, deposited an egg, and silently—without} As the clock strikes twelve (the German military are precise on time) 
sound or cackle—departed ; here, the refugee was miraculously saved | the band escorting the infantry emerge from a side street into the Konig- 
from discovery, when a troop of armed soldiers entered his hiding-| strasse. They strike up some martial music, a quick-step. or a march, 
place, hunted about, struck with their swords the very beam on which | which seems to start the city to life. The crowd begins to grow more 
he lay extended, and then wrathfully retreated, heaping imprecations | dense every moment; people pour out from the side streets and from all 
on the head of the listening Herz. The building is now known as| directions; storekeepers and clerks forsake their counters and rush out 
The Conservatory of Music, and a busy life goes on within its low- | "to the sidewalks. Schools close at twelve, and scholars by the hundreds, 
ceiled rooms. The King of Wurttemberg is the patron of the with their knapsack of books strapped on their backs, rush pell mell to 
Conservatory, and Lebhart, Stark, and Pruchner are its leading | Set %5 near the music as possible, The throngs of people pen et * | 
musical spirits. The period necessary for the finishing of a course Meg uP “nigh peo ee rg band turn ors and march ee — 
of study here varies from four to six years. Each applicant for|'* o wide Sidewalks sac (ee, 1) Se Ce ae Oe eee 
rte arse : aageaia lt . net - | people. All are marching and keeping step to the music. From a 
admission is required to undergo a rigid examination. None is 


* ; : : : ” | distance it looks like an immense moving moh, that gathers new strength 
rejected, but each is graded according to the degree of his proficiency. | 1. i+ rolls along. The show of military is of no account; Carl’s band, 


And not strange is it, if many a brave heart be dismayed by a thought) which is playing so splendidly, occasionally relieved by the fife and drum 
of the work to be put into the four or six years of that appren- | corps, absorbs the attention of the multitude. 
ticeship, which has been pledged to music. The first year is devoted| Jp the center of the city is the Schloss Platz, an elegant public square, 
to finger-exercises ; during this period, the wrist and fingers are dis- covering several acres, which is like a beautiful garden with fine shade 
ciplined into proper position, the pupil being required to touch the | trees and divided into irregular patches of greensward that are filled in 
piano-keys over a bar which is raised two or three inches above the | and bordered with choice flowers and rare shrubbery. Two enormous 
key-board. The second year, the pupil practices the scales, and | fountains, like those in the Place de la Concorde at Paris, are playing at 
the exquisitely modulated, and finely controlled runs which are the | all hours of the day. In the center of this square, and between these 
result of this long period of intelligent practice, are a source of pure | fountains, rises up the high monument or round column of gray granite 
delight to all lovers of technique. The third year is devoted to the | to the memory of King William, the father of the present king at Wurt- 
study of harmonies. During the succeeding years, the musical |temberg. Facing the square on one side is the beautiful place of the 
growth of the pupil is as gradual as in the preceding years, and at | king. which resembles the Tuileries at the French capital, in architecture 
the close of the sixth year, the course is supposed to be complete, | 4"4 dimensions. I he Konigstrasse, down which the throng of pecple 
and the pupil in a condition to undertake the performance, at sight, | ¢s¢rting the music is pouring, opens into this square. By the time the 
of the most difficult music. There is something beautiful in this | band reaches $8 takes possession of Naa there must ~~ < Sauk 
slow and-even growth toward excellence. Perhaps no nation is so ea Few —_ pipes se “— to hear the pane sd = 
patient and unwavering in the effort to attain to thoroughness, as aesde ~ . oe fi tics pan Rog ae es da, eA 2 = 
the German nation, and without doubt, we may add that, no nation | PEOPle fe treated to the Gnest music in the world, comprising the 
: + he : ae’ , ; choicest selections from all the great musical composers of the past and 
loves music so thoroughly, so understandingly, so spontaneously, as present, which are played with a skill and a sweetness that it would be 
these patient, plodding. home-loving Germans. Mr. Ruggles, late | gigicult to equal or excel, 
consul at Ma/fa, writing of German music, says : These concerts are not for one day or for one week, but they take place 
‘«It would be difficult to find a German who is not a musician of some | at precisely the same hour throughout the year. The Germans never 
kind, and the master of some musical instrument, and not unfrequently | seem to get tired of them, but anticipate their recurrence as regularly as 
of several. His love of music knows no bounds, for it is part of his they do their dinners, and appear to enjoy them much more.” 
nature. I have ne doubt that an impromptu orchestra could be made up 
at a few moments’ notice in the streets of any German city, among the 





The classical concerts which are given in the S#/ts-Kirche are 


seople one would meet in a three minutes’ walk.” among the most pleasant of the winter musical features of Stuttgart. 
ee These concerts are always attended by the Queen and her suite. 
And of Stuttgart he says: The Stifts-Kirche is a fine piece of mediaeval architecture. One of 


**Stuttgart, as I have mentioned, is one of the great musical cities of | its towers, which looms up to a height of two hundred feet, is 
Germany. It is full of singing societies, singing clubs, orchestras, mili-| encircled by a balcony, and twice every day—at sunrise, and at 
tary and civic bands, and there are many itinerant bands, as there are in | moon—several trombone players ascend the tower, and from the lofty 





























balcony play 


formance of each choral with their faces turned toward a different | 
point of the compass. Each musician receives one mark for each | 
performance, and P aga mae 5 during many, many decades, in | 
stormy weather and fair, the players have been at their post. 
Indescribably sad and sweet is the sound of the trombones as it goes | 
floating down over the quaint, old city, from the top of that lonely 
tower which seems almost to pierce into the low-hanging clouds. | 
The origin of the beautiful custom dates far back in the history of | 


St . Anoble lady dying, bequeathed a large sum to secure the 
playing of these chorals, which are intended to be commemorative, 
throughout time. 

In Stu , music is the all-absorbing interest, and the ringing 


and clanging of musical instruments, and the quavers and crescendos 
of singing pupils constitute a nervous tax to which every sensitive 
resident 4 subject. The houses are rented by stories, and thus it 
may not pabequndly happen that, in one house there may be six 

even ten—pianos, at each one of which a Conservatory pupil may 
daily spend from five to seven hours in practice. Ambitious youths 
play hour after hour on a trombone, a flute, a violin, or a reed-organ, 
while some incipient vocalist lets her voice now rise, now fall now 
pirouette until the unwilling listener grows dizzy and blind, The 
injurious effects of this general and incessant. musical practice became 
so apparent that the city authorities finally enacted a law, which pr - 
hibited all practicing in rooms. or halls, with open doors and 
windows. Stuttgart is beloved by Americans, and American pupils 
form a very large proportion of the one thousand members of the 
Conservatory. The expenses of living here are moderate, very good 
board being obtainable at twenty-five dollars per month. This 
includes lights and fuel. Plain washing costs about fifty cents per 
dozen. The climate of Stuttgart is much like that of Washington, or 
Baltimore, and in the matter of healthfulness, this city ranks second 
among the cities of the Continent. ELIsE J. ALLEN. 
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VOICE TEACHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT. 
E are forced: to admit that the present condition of our 
science is, as regards the general public, very benighted. 
Individual minds like the loftier peaks of a mountain range, 
may be in the early light a knowledge whose sun is sure to shine 
upon all before very long. As yet, however, ignorance and credulity 
possess mankind as darkness hovers in the valleys. This may seem 
a rash statement in an age which is particularly priding itself on its 
remarkable scientific attainments; but I will risk the charge. Side 
by side with special acumen in dealing with most of the modern 
problems, we find a truly medieval simplicity in one's attitude 
toward questions of voice-culture, with which he may chance to come 
in contact. 

If I go to the average man with the statement that tone-vibrations 
can be brought to a focus and be made to strike a given point with 
force, and that I wish him to take stock in a company for the purpose 
of utilizing sound as a mechanical power; if I represent to him that 
he can make money by supporting my idea of superseding such 
contrivances as the pneumatic engine, the sand-blast and the electric 
pen by the focussed vibrations of a steam whistle, he will treat my 
proposition with contempt. But if I apply the same idea to musical 
matters and tell him that a rich, resonant tone results from bringing 
tone-vibrations to a focus, so that they cause a perceptible stroke or | 
pressure at a certain spot upon the roof of the mouth, he-will see | 
nothing absurd in my theory. On the contrary, he will credit me 
with special scientific insight and will pay me handsomely for my 
instruction. Neither will his intelligence be likely to take alarm if | 
add that, in breathing, he must inflate his bones, or that he must | 
produce some of his tones in the stomach and others in the frontal | 
sinuses or cells of the skull. 

This degree of popular intelligence in the matter does not bring a 
very heavy pressure to bear upon the teachers of singing, who, in- 
stead of being pinned down to actual demonstrations, are left free to 
honestly pursue phantasies, or to dishonestly claim whatever they 
think will attract custom. 

An extreme case, illustrative of the ignorant public and its natural 
product, the charlatan voice-teacher, came under my notice a few 

ears A lady applied to me for voice-lessons ; after ascertaining 
er capabilities and finding her talent to be of the mildest possible 


bs 


flavor, I referred her to a conscientious teacher who, to use a parallel, 

was accustomed to make bricks without straw. She continued a week 

or two in the course which I had recommended to her arid then ab- 

Pha en discontinued, saying that she had had a brilliant offer of lessons 
from another source. 


I then lost sight of the case for several months, 
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four chorals, the players standing during the sae 
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until one day the lady reappeared at the door of my music-room, her 
face wearing the expression of one who had found the world hollow. 
It came out that a certain ‘‘ professor of bel canto,"’ as he styled him- 
self in his announcement, had promised to bring her out in an opera 
|which he was to get up, if she would take lessons of him in the 
meantime. ‘‘And now,” she. declared to me in distress, “he has 
| given all the principle parts to other people, and nothing is left fo 
| me but to sing in the chorus!"’ [could not restrain my amusement 
at the situation, but I determined to do her what service I could and 
began by assuring her that she was being victimized ; that people be- 
ginning the study of music in middle life could not hope to accomplish 


much ; that opera singers were not mz ude in a few months; and a po w 
ght be 
pected toteach ‘She had told me that she had a young d: iughter ; s¢ 


| advised her to save the money she on herself, 9 


| such element: ary truths that a person’s common-sense mi 
| 

was wasting 
| 


spend it on this daughter when she should be old enough to study} 
|singing. “ But,” | proceeded ‘‘don't trust your own judgment the 
|next time; get the advice of some prominent musician."’ | then 
mentioned the names of several of the most conspicuous local 


j . ‘ . 
musicians as specimens of people to whom she might safely apply for 


advice; but she looked puzzle .d and said that she did not know of 


| these gentlemen. ‘O well,” [resumed, still hopefully. *' 1 am simply 
| indic ating a judicious course to pursue. Go to any musical man 
lof high st:mling for advice as to what teacher to employ; ask the 


best authority you can yet access to, Theodore Thomas, for example.” 


* Th: odore Thomas,"’ she murmured thoughtfully; ‘ I never heard 
the name beforé."" Then I gave it up; I said that the case was an 


| extreme one, but, perhaps, they are less rare than one would think. 

As I recall the incident just related, several similar cases occur to 
me. One of these was of a young man occupying a mercantile po- 
sition of considerable responsibility; one that presupposed a clear 
head and sound common-sense. He began voice-lessons. but soon 
became dissatisfied with the slow progress of the elementary steps 
prescribed for him, and discontinued. 

Some time after, he encountered an impressive maestro, who 
| assured him that he ought to skip the rudiments, and begin at once 
on opera; that it was nonsense to bore one’s self to death in musical 
study! So, with one bound, he cleared the distance intervening 
between Concone’s first lessons and the role of Count di Luna, and 
spent a year or more in singing from ‘‘ Trovatore,”’ ‘‘ Martha," and 
other operas. This he enjoyed immensely, being bolstered up by 
his appreciation of the music, and his teacher's assurances that he was 
doing famously ; until, at last, the course of events withdrew from him 
the teacher's personal influence, and led him to think rationally upon 
his course. Then it dawned upon him that his singing was entirely 
dependent upon something apart from himself; that, while the 
teacher was quite energetic with voice and piano, the music seemed 
to be going on effectively, and the pupil did not realize that his con- 
tribution to the general effect was not all that it should be. Thrown 
upon his own resources, he found he had acquired nothing of 
permanent value, 

These examples illustrate one phase of the public attitude toward 
votal study, and the grade of teacher which preys upon it. 

[To be continued.] 
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ARTISTIC CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 
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EXO charge is to be preferred against any individual or against 
fel} any collective body of artists in these words. But as we are 
25 all of one common weak nature composed of many delicately 

balanced characteristics of good and evil, it is well to contemplz ate 

even the possibilities of our inherent tendencies to err. There can 
be no grander tribute to the greatness of art than the acknowl- 
|edgment of the fact, that its successful pursuit can only be hoped 
| for on the part of the artist by his complete self-abnegation and by 
the exercise of the noblest of our moral qualities. However ad- 
vantageous selfish consideration may seem at the moment, they are 
in the long run destructive to the high, pure motives of the true artist 
inimical to real lasting success. The composer who descends to a 
low type of popular taste in his writings. the organist who does not 
take the trouble to always play with the same determined accuracy 
because he does not know that any of his listeners are critical the 
| singer who thinks the stale song and the royalty ba'lad form the best 
means of success and the orchestral performer who thinks because 
he plays on an instrument of soft toné qualities that he may unob- 
served spare his efforts and even not play at ali in some of the forte 
passages, all furnish familiar types of the unconscientious artist, 
who, reaping the just punishment of their neglect wonder how it is 
they are less fortunate than their neighbors. Shortsightedness ever 
accompanies selfishness. So the composer madly hunting for popu- 


| 
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larity fails to see that the only safe course for the productive artist is 
to write for the future and according to the highest standards of the 
art, the indifferent organist discovers too late, that people have ‘‘ears 
to hear” with, the silly singer who seeks for a butterfly popularity 
finds that the fame of a great executive artist can only be built up 
by the performance of great music, and the negligent orchestral 
player p eaten that conductors will in the end only pin their faith 
upon men who do not spare their fingers or breath. The true artist 
is in the highest sense of the term a good soldier who spares not 
himself for the cause he follows, and gives his first thought and 
strength to his duty and concerns himself least of all about his pay. 
Some one says “ mankind is divided ‘into two classes, those who 
will and those who will not advance.’’ This saying may be well 
applied to the artist's career; for without wishing to discourage the 
exercise of worldly prudence, a necessity and a virtue when governed 
under high motives there is no lasting fame or success obtainable, 
save by the power of noble, self-sacrificing motives ; and it is of the 
highest importance that young artists should be taught the splendid 
morality of art while they are studying the technicalities of its power, 
for in art moral worth and artistic beauty are inseparable compan- 
ions.—E. H. Turpin, in London Musical standard. 
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CHORISTER AND CHOIR. 
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ofA, RECENT writer on musical subjects says that some- 
LP where in Indiana there is a church choir, where the mem- 
‘2 bers all take a hand in selecting the tunes. The’ leader 


is called a‘ bear,” or is called “‘arrogant"’ if he acts independent 
and selects what he may think best; so, for ‘“‘ peace and quiet” they 
toss pennies to decide the choice, thus: ‘* What is it to be, Silver 
Street, or Federal Street? Head or tail?"’ That chorister, whoever 
he may be, that allows his choir to ever understand that they may 
have an equal voice with him in the selection of the music, is simply 
furnishing them tools with which they will soon undermine his 
position and sink him to his ears in just such disgr.ceful proceedings 
as the above. 

It is a chorister's right and duty to dictate without let or hindrance 
not only in the selection of the music, but the manner in which it 
shall be sung. He may receive and act upon suggestions that are 
given with proper deference and courtesy, but the responsibility rests 
upon Azs shoulders and he has no more right to cater to the individual 
notions or whims of his choir, than the preacher would have to 
permit the individual members of his church to dictate what his text 
shall be. If the chorister is not capable of selecting proper music, 
let him advise with the minister or with some competent member of 
the choir, if there be one, as to wha? shall be sung and ow it shall 
be sung ; but never should he give it into the hands of the whole choir 
to decide. If he does, they will insist on the privilege again and 
again, and before he knows it, he will find that he, instead of leading, 
is being led by a leadership that cannot agree in itself and will soon 
bring all to a confusion, the only complete counterpart of which 
could be found in the scenes which attended the constructing of the 
tower of Babel, and from which results no more fruitful may be 
expected. 

And while we are on this subject, perhaps the good members of 
the choir will pardon us if we drop a few hints for their consideration. 
No person should belong to a choir without feeling that there is a 
business responsibility attached to all the duties connected therewith. 
Promptness at rehearsals and all services should be observed at all 
times if it be possible. During the drill hour all gossiping and 
discussions, observations, etc., should be suspended, and each 
member should not fail to give himself up to conscientious and 
faithful practice. The practice of some young ladies (?) and gen- 
tlemen (?) in many choirs is to give no attention when the chorister 
is ready for work, but to annoy him and others with their ceaseless 
and silly gabble, till patience ceases to be a virtue and the leader is 
forced to give them the reprimand they justly deserve. At this 
juncture the more evenly balanced ones will often go to work, while 
the rest, though more quiet, will take revenge in the sly jest or 
whispered gibe. This may seem to some a picture overdrawn, and 
the writer himself would be slow to think it true, if he had not visited 
places where such conduct was seen over and over again with his 
own eyes. 

In volunteer choirs an occasional sharp word from the leader may 
be risked, but very often he is forced to endure all, knowing that even 
a gentle hint will sometimes lose for him his very best voices whose 
places cannot be supplied without much inconvenience. It must be 
a terrible cross to lead a choir under such circumstances. In fact 
we think in such cases it would be far better to abandon the choir 
and let the chorister lead the congregation alone. 

But after all, choir leading is much like school teaching. If the 





leader in a manly way, and at an opportune time, seeks to impress 
his choir with the fact that business and attention must be the rule ot 
the hour when he begins the practice, and is vigilant in maintaining 
his command, his singers will not be likely to ever force him to the 
ridiculous necessity of throwing up pennies that he may prevent 
confusion and grumbling. W. T. GIFFE. 





CHOPIN’S LETTERS. 


E1cut Lerrers to Titus WoycrECHOWSKI. 








I give in conclusion a few letters written bv Chopin within the 
years 1828-31, to his friend, Titus Woyciechowski, which I did not 
think necessary to be mentioned in his biography. 

I 


Warsaw, Saturday, December 27th, 1828. 
My DEAREST FRIEND: 

I have delayed until this moment, when friendship has triumphed 
over indolence, to write to you, but now I take my pen, even though 
I wm sleepy, in order that these lines may reach you by the first or 
fourth of January. I shail not fill my letters with many compliments, 
specific wishes or common-place witticisms, because you know me, 
and I, you. Seek in that the cause of my silence and the brevity of 
this letter. The score of my Rondo a la Krakowiak is finished. 
The /ntroduction appear< almwust as droll as lin my “ fausch.""* The 
Trio, however, is not yet finished. My parents have just furnished 
a little room for me, into which a stairway leads directly from the 
entrance-hall. I am to have an old secretary in it, and this nook is 
to be my retreat. The Rondo for two pianos, that orphan-child, has 
found a step-father in Fontana (perhaps you have seen him with me— 
he attends the University); he studied the rondo more than a month, 
learned it, however, in that time, and not long ago we rehearsed it at 
Buchholtz’, to see how it would sound, I say “* wou/d" advisedly, be- 
cause the instruments were not tuned alike and our fingers were stiff ; 
we have therefore obtained no adequate impression of the work. Fora 
week I have composed nothing that would be worthy of God and 
man. I run from Ananias to Caiaphas: this evening I am at Mad- 
ame W———4s; from there I drive to Fraulein Kicka’s, to a musical 
soiree. You know how pleasant it is, when one is tired, to be com- 
pelled to improvise. I have not often such happy thoughts as came 
sometimes from beneath my fingers when I was with you. And in 
addition to this, everywhere miserable instruments. I have not even 
found one, which in mechanism and tone comes near being equal to 
our own or your sister's. Yesterday the Polish Theatre was opened 
with “ Preciosa.’ The French have given “ Rataplan;”’ to-day, 
there is to be the ‘‘ Ge/dhab"’ by Fredro; to-morrow, Auber's “* Max- 
rer und Schlosser’. Some one told me lately that you had written~ 
tohim. Do not think I am offended because you have not written 
to me for so long atime. I know you, and. letter-writing is not of so 
much importance to me. If I have scribbled so much nonsense 
again to-day, it is only to remind you that I keep you in my heart as 
of old, and that I am still the same Fritz. You do not like to be 
kissed ; but you must allow me this to-day. We all wish for your 
mother the best health and happiness. Zywny sends you a cordial 
greeting. ss Your FREDERIC. 


Warsaw, April toth, 1830. 
( Zhe anniversary of Emilie’s death.)t 

I have intended for weeks to write to you, but have not succeeded. 
I know not how it happens that time now passes so quickly for me. 
You must know that our musical season has now reached its height ; 
not even Holy-week has been respected. Last Monday there was a 
large sotree at Philips’, at which Madame Sauran sang a duet 
from “ Semiramis,’ very beautifully; I accompanied Soliva and 
Gresser in a bouffee-duet from Rossini's “Der Turke in Italien.” 
which, by general request, had to be repeated. I have already made 
out the program for the soéree at Lewicki's, in which, among others, 
Prince Galizin is to play a quartet by Rode. I am to play Za Sen- 
tinelle by Hummel, and for the conclusion, shall select my Polonaise 
with vidheanalbe, to which I have composed an adagio as introduction. 
I have already tried it—it does not sound badly. These are the latest 
musical items of the salons; now I come to the newspapers, which 
are not less important to me, since they judge me very favorably ; 
I would like to send them to you. In an article, two columns long, 
in the ‘‘ Warsaw Gazette,” there are, of course, many thrusts at 
Elsner. Soliva told me that he only avoided the newspaper quarrel 





*This was a very long winter-coat for a boy, in which, according to 
the assurance of his friends, Frederic played a highly comical figure. 
TEmilie was Chopin’s youngest sister, 
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because two of his lady pupils were soon to appear in public con- 

certs, otherwise he woul surely have answered these attacks. It is 

difficult to represent the whole affair to you in a few words; if I could, 

I would send you the paper, that the matter might be quite clear to 
ou. Aclever head will comprehend it in a word ; I shall, therefore, 
riefly indicate the question to you. 

Many criticisms appeared after my concerts. If they, especially 
that of the Polish courier, contained very high praise of myself, | 
still could endure it. The official journal also devoted a few columns 
to my praise; but one number contains among other things—| 
although they be well meant—such stupidities, that | was completely 
in despair, until I had read the answer in the ‘‘ Gazeta Poleska,”’ 
which justly takes away from me again what the other in its exagge- 
ration had wrongly ascribed to me. It is declared, namely, in this 
article, that as the Germans are proud of their Mozart, so one day 
will the Poles be proud of me—simple nonsense! But still more ; | 
it says further : “ that if 1 had fallen into the hands of a pedant or a} 
Rossinist (this stupid expression !), | might never have become what | 
I am, so to speak, at present."’ Although I am certainly still nothing, | 
the critic is yet so far right, that if 1 had not studied with Elsner, | | 
would accomplish still less than I do in fact. This taunt, “ Rossinist,.” | 
and the praise of Elsner, who, as it is said, educated one pupil, has | 
as you may know, excited great indignation,* so great indeed, that | 
some one began in the Warsaw Gazette,’ with the comedy “ Die 
Freunde” by Fredro. ended with the “ Grafen Ory.’ and in the 
middle asks, “‘ why should he feel grateful to Elsner, since he cannot 
produce pupils at pleasure,”’ and (in my second concert. the sym- 
phony by Nowakowski was played) “that not even the devil can 
make something out of nothing.” 

Thirty-five years ago, Elsner wrote a quartet, which bears the 
title ; “‘ Dans le meilleur gout polonais;’’ the publisher, without Elsner's 
knowledge, attached this title to the menuet contained therein, which 
has a Polish character. Now the reviewer ridicules this quartet, 
without mentioning the composer. Soliva quite justly says that the 
“ Caecifia’'t might be made ridiculous with the same right, particu- 
larly since, with all kindness and delicacy, they have given me a few 
side-thrusts in the article, and offer the good advice that I ought 

haps to hear Rossini, but not to copy him, But at all events, this 
as come to pass on account of the article, in which it is said, that I 
possess much originality. 

I am invited to Minasowicz'f to an Easter-morning breakfast, which 
is day after to-morrow; Kurpinski is to be there, also. I am really 
curious how the latter will act toward me. You can not imagine how 
kindly he always greets me. I saw him a week ago Wednesday, at 
the concert of little Leskiewicz. The latter does not play badly, 
nevertheless one can still discern the pupil in him. As it appears 
to me, he will become a better player than Kurpinski; I have not yet 
ventured, however, to express this judgment, a!though I have already 
been tempted to do it. 

Ah, the post-man! A letter * * * * from you! O, my dear fellow, | 
how good you are! It is no wonder, for indeed I am always thinking 
of you. As I learn from your letter, you have seen only the ‘‘ War- 
saw Courier," if you can, read the “ Polish Courier" also, and No, 
? of the * Warsaw Gazette.’ Your advice is good; for that reason 

declined some invitations for the evening, as if I had anticipated 
it, for I think of you many times-in all that I everundertake. I know 
not whether it be because with you I learned to feel and perceive ; 
but if 1 compose anything, I wish to know if it please you, and | | 
believe that my Second Concerto (E-minor) will have no value for 
me until you have heard it and pronounced it good. Concerning | 
my second appearance before the public, which is here counted upon, | 
this will not take place for the present, but only a short time before | 
my d ure. I intend to play the new concerto, which is not yet | 
finished; then, if requested, the Fantaisie upon Polish Songs, and the 
variations which | dedicated to you, and for which | am impatiently 
waiting, as the Leipzig mass is already begun and Brzezina is just | 
about to receive a large amount of music. The Frenchman from | 
Petersburg, who wished to entertain me with champagne after my | 
second concert, and was supposed to be Field, is a pupil of the Paris | 
Conservatory, and is called Dunst. He gave several concerts in 
Petersburg, which met with great approval; he must, therefore, play 
remarkably well. This, forsooth, seems strange to you: a French- 
man from Petersburg, who has, moreover,a German name. By-the- 
by, to the sad news there still belongs this, that Orlowski has made 
mazourkas and galops out of my themes but I have begged him not 
to have them published.” 











*The kapell-meister Kurpinski is meant here; he was called Rossinzst 
by many, because he almost always gave Rossini’s operas. The above- 
mentioned anonymous article in the ‘** Warsaw Gasette’’ was, at all events, 
written by him. : 

t** Caecilia Piaseczzriska,”’ a Polish national opera, by Kurpinski. 
tA Polish poet, died 1849, 





Waksaw, April 17th, 1830. 
(Papa's birth-day.) 
I feel relieved of my intolerable longing whenever I receive a letter 
from you; to-day I more than ever needed this consolation. I 
would like to frighten away the thoughts which poison my joyousness, 


but in spite of this, it is pleasant to amuse myself with them; | do 
not know what is the matter with me * * * * perhaps | shall be 
calmer after finishing this letter. You siy that perhaps you will 
come; this rejoices me greatly, as I shall remain to the Diet. You 
already know, of course, from the papers that this will open on the 
28th of this month and continue a whole month. The *“ Warsaw 
Courier”’ has announced the arrival of Sonntag. The editor, Dmus- 
zewski is incorrigible: he invents some adventure and publishes it 
with the preface, ‘We learn from reliable sources,’’ etc. When I 
met him yesterday he told me that he intended to accept for the 
courier a sonnet dedicated to me. I begged him for God's sake not 
to commit this folly. ‘ Already printed!" he replied with a smile, 
believing that I would be greatly delighted and feel honored. O, 
the importunities of friendship! Now, those who envy me will have 
another occasion for abuse.» With regard to the mazourkas com- 
posed over my concert motives, the commercial greed of lucre has 
gained the ascendancy: they are actually published. I wish to read 
nothing more that men will write about me now. Last week I had 
an idea of visiting you for a few days ; but nothing came of it, because 
I was prevented by the work which I had begun. I must apply 
myself with all my might, in order to finish my compositions. If you 
are in Warsaw during the Diet. you will come in time for my concert 
~ I have a presentiment that you will, and if now I only dream it, I 
will firmly believe it.* How often do I mistake the night for the day, 
and the day for the night; how often do | live in dreams and sleep 
in the day. It is worse than if I slept, because I feel always the 
same—and instead of gaining strength in this stupor as well as in 
sleep, I am so afflicted and tormented that I am not really strength- 
ened. I pray you, love me * * * * 





*Another proof of Chopin’s tendency to superstition. 
> > 


“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 





~ 


3], HESE simple verses are a paretere of a story which tells of 


§ the device used sometimes by Alpine shepherds to induce their 
*** flocks to follow them. The verses were written for the com- 
forting of a dear friend. 


3 
When in the lovely Alpine vales, 

The little flocks have tarried late ; 
And when the fields once soft and green 
Have grown all bare and desolate, 

To higher lands and pastures new, 
The Kindly Shepherd fain would lead 
His tender charge, to where a rich 
Abundance waits for all their need ; 


There fresh and fair the grasses grow ; 
There pleasant waters gently fall; 
But, fearful of the dizzy heights, 
They linger, heeding not his call ; 
Till from the flock a little lamb 
He gathers to his loving breast, 
And mounting upward, calling still, 
Is swiftly followed by the rest. 


Ill. 
Thus the Good Shepherd \eads His flock 
From barren fields of earth below, 
To where the heavenly pastures lie, 
And quiet waters ever flow. 
He leads us by our human love, 
We follow, though our eyes are dim ; 
“Till grander heights of love divine 
Reveal our dear ones safe with him, 


James R. Murray. 
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Tue Musicat Visttor ¢s published on the 
first of every month, 

The subscription price ts $1.50 per year, pav- 
able invariably in advance, 

BES" Subscribers finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper will be discontinued where the subscription 
ts not renewed promptly. 

*.* Correspondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month: otherwise they 
can not be inserted. <All communications must 
be accompanied with the names and addresses of 
the writers. 

All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the MUSICAL V1s!ITOR, care of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


All letters on éusiness to the Publishers. 


BACK NUMBERS WANTED. 

For copies of the Visitor (in good condl- 
tion) for January, 1882, we will pay fifty 
cents in music of our own publication. 
This offer holds good until next issue, 

JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Publishers. 
Ir has been well said that the ‘fruit of 
education is the desire to learn.”” A music 


lesson that, when completed does not create in 
the pupil a longing for more and better, nor 
prepare the way for it, is hardly worth the 
learning. 
+ 

ALTHOUGH the standard of pitch has been 
lowered in America, it is not yet as low as in 
many European cities. The Konig pitch is 
but 256.1 vibrations per second for middle C, 
while that of the Boston Music Hall organ is 
271.2 and the New York highest pitch is 273 9. 


THE first installment of Readings in the Chau- 
Musical Reading Club which will 
appear the Visiror will * Ancient 
Musical History "’ according to Plutarch, Boe- 
tius, Burney and Hawkins, “ Life and Works 
of Bach,”’ ** Music of the Bible,’’ and * Ora- 


tauqua 


in be 


torio Music.”” The study will begin with the 
November Vistror and: continue through the 


course, 


Tue favorable acceptance by the public at 
large of the plans of the ‘Chautauqua Musical 
Reading Club” has so deluged the secretary 
with letters and applications for membership, 
etc.. etc., that he has had no opportunity for 
consultation with the Editor of the VisrTor in 
regard to the matter pertaining to the society 
which is to appear in the paper. While we 
regret the delay, we are pleased with the 
cause of it and promise to begin the course in 
earnest in the next issue, 








Our friends should remember that we are | 


able to supply subscribers with but a limited 
number of past issues. Those who are in- 
tending to subscribe should not delay if back 
numbers are wanted. The large daily acces- 
sions to cur subscription list consequent upon 
the adoption of the Vistror as the official 
organ of the Chautauqua Musical Reading 
Club necessitates prompt action on the part of 
all who are desirous of having complete vol- 


umes. 


AN effective method of obtaining relief and 
quiet, from the excessive practice of musical 
neighbors, was that adopted by the writer of 
the following note which appeared in a recent 
English newspaper—** The inhabitants of sev- 
eral houses on the west side of G——n Road 
would esteem it a favor if the two gentlemen 
residing at 49 S——e Road, would have the 
courtesy and consideration to shu? their window 
during their evening practice, until their 
musical education is more advanced, and until 
they have agreed to sing either in parts or in 
To vary Hamlet’s last words ** The 


’ 


unison,’ 
rest was silence.”’ 
THE recent revival of interest in the old 


song ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,” and its com- 


poser, F, Nicholls Crouch, has resulted very 
favorably to the latter, It is well known that 
Mr. Crouch has of late been in destitute cir- 
cumstances, and appeal for aid in his behalf 
was made with an effect unforeseen by its 
originators and unprecedented in the annals of 


generosity and devotion. The following court 


notice in the Baltimore papers of late date 
explains itself: 


**In the Cireutt Court of Baltimore City, ex 
parte in the matter of James Marion ‘Roche. 

The object of the petition in the above en- 
titled case, is to change the name of James 
Marion Roche to James Marion Roche Crouch. 
The petition states that the ssid James Marion 
Roche is a resident of the city of Baltimore, 
that he is more than twenty-one years of age, 
and that he desires his name changed to James 
Marion Roche Crouch because he has become 
attached and devoted to Frederick N. W. 
Crouch, the composer of ** Kathleen Mavour- 
neen,’’ etc., and his family in their adversity. 
He feels that by adopting the name of Crouch 
he can better look afterand care for his adopted 
father in his declining years, and after he is 
gone his little children can have a brother to 
look up to and call upon for aid and pro- 
tection,” 


This is a recognition of the power of music of 
some ** Kathleen 
have a new lease of life now, as well as its 


value. Mavourneen”’ will 


venerable composer, 


THe Wave theory of the transmission of 
sound has meta formidable tival in the doctrine 
of “substantialism,”’ promulgated by the ‘* A7/- 
crocosm,”’ a scientific magazine printed at New 
York. We have given much thought to the 
subject, and hope at no distant day to give our 
readers the benefit of our inyestigations. 
Whatever may be the result of the present 
discussion of the subject, certain it is that the 
wave theory as taught by Tyndal, Humboldt, 
Mayer, etc., is not satisfactory. There is both 
room and need for deeper study and more 
thorough experiment and if the wave theory 
must go, then let it go, but let us have the truth 
of the matter. 
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Beating to Windward. 


ALL roads lead to Rome, and all things out- 
side of strictly musical pathways may more or 
less be made to yield some useful service to the 
observing student, 

Much may be learned from the sea and its 
traffic, of use and encouragement to the student 
as well as to the man of business. In a recent 
Vistror we showed the close similarity which 
exists between the management of an ocean 
steamship and a large business house. In an 
essay on the ‘Analogies of Sailing,” Philip 
Gilbert Hammerton, the great art critic, dwells 
at length on the helpful lessons which may be 
gathered from a consideration of the subject. 
We cannot reproduce the article here or 
mention all its interesting features, but there 
are a few points of special helpfulness to young 
teachers and students, 

It is not generally known that a sailing vessel 
cen go in a direction contrary to that of the 
wind which propels it, but such is the fact, 
and a most encouraging one it is, Mr. Ham- 
merton shows how the clergyman can make 
use of this apparent contradiction in his in- 
structions to his people when Providence tries 
one with what appears to be the irresistible 
opposition of the powers of this world. He is 
not to give way to despondency, but remember 
that courage and intelligence were given in 
order that one might turn even apparently 
hostile forces to advantage. These forces 
which seem so terrible may be friendly, for 
they may so discipline one’s mind in patience 
and skill that they themselves may be the ap- 
pointed means by which one may prevail 
against them. 

So with the man of business: Beating against 
the wind is an essential part of the education 
of a man of business. If the winds in his sails 
were continually favorable he would lose the 
skill which is necessary to make way against 
It is in djfficult times that a real 
genius for business has an opportunity, and he 
then takes the helm of his vessel in his own 
hand and beats against the wind, feeling a 
deeper inward satisfaction in a comparatively 
small result attained by his own skill when 
everything seems against him, than in large 
profits when trade is easy and any body may 
make a fortune. 

The same encouragement may be held out to 
the student and the professional musician. 
All winds are not favorable, but we may make 
them so, a sailing vessel with all sails set is a 
far more beautiful sight esthetically than a 
steamship, It is more beautiful morally also, 
for while the steamer depends upon a very 
common intelligence and ingenious machinery 
forits propelling power, the sailing vessel makes 
even the forces which are apparently working 
against her, help her on her journey across the 
sea. If the wind blows north and she wants 
to go south, a skillful management will carry 
her to her destination, It -is this ability to 
make opposing forces do one’s bidding that 
marks a successful career. To convert an ap- 
parent enemy into a friendly helper shows 
most consummate skill, 


difficulties. 




















Adverse circumstances, hard lessons, poor 
returns in the struggle of life, are head-winds 
sent to try one’s skill and muscle and stamina. 
These are the things that show us what we are 
made of, If rightly used as the sailor uses 
them we shall be sure to overcome them all at 
last and be glad and thankful for the struggle 
that developed the better things within us. 

A lesson that does not tax our powers, more 
or less, is not worth the learning. A difficulty 
that is easily surmounted strengthens neither 
mind nor muscle, To float with the tide or to 
sail with the wind requires no skill. Anybody 
can dothat. But to scale the Alps of difficulty ; 
to go against the tide and the wind; to make 
all opposition succumb to us, and not only 
that, but to make it do our bidding, is a grand 
and ennobling work, which is full of lasting 
profit and the highest enjoyment. 





“By Mail,” 


THE improvements in the system of letter 
carrying by the government have kept pace 
with the improvements and inventions in other 
departments of business. science and art. The 
facility with which one may communicate in 
this way at the present time, and the means by 
which this facility is secured, are simply mar- 
velous, 
to such an extent that new methods and means 


Cheap postage increased letter writing 


for carrying and distributing had to be devised, 

The wonderful improvements which thas 
resulted have directed attention to other plans 
by which the public may be served, and we 
have now the postal card, the penny post, the 
postal order, and in England now, in addition 
to all these the system of mail express, which is 
proving of great convenience to the people of 
Great Britain and will no doubt soon be intro- 
duced into the mail service of the United States. 

A result of all this is a successful endeavor 
to do a large part of one’s business by mail. 
Business men order goods from samples fur- 
nished by mail; ladies send for dress patterns, 
selected from samples furnished the applicant 
by mail. The day is not far distant when the 
goods themselves will be delivered to the pur- 
chaser by ‘* Uncle Sam.” 

Another feature of this improved mail service, 
though quite new, is destined to occupy a large 
share of public attention in the future, and 
that is instruction by mail. 

Some music teachers have tried the method 
of giving iessons by mail and failed; others 
have found it a most successful and convenient 
way of teaching their favorite science. We 
can very readily see why certain kinds of 
instruction can never be successfully imparted 
in this way; there are some things that require 
the living example. A proper use of the voice 
can only be secured in its fullness by example. 
Much can be accomplished by written lessons, 
but the student cannot complete his studies— 
in fact, should not begin them without ex- 
ample as well as precept. 

So with the piano pupil. The elements of 
music can be successfully taught by mail, 


taught and learned in this way, but when all 
The touch so 
necessary cannot be taught in any way apart 


is done, it is but half done. 


from the living model, the ever watchful, present 
teacher. 
position can not be put into it by any numbe: 


The expression and soul of a com- 


of written instructions to the player. 

There are, however, certain departments of 
musical study which may be successfully pur- 
sued in this way. Harmony, which consists 
largely of written exercises, is one of them. 
The History of Music and Musicians is another 
This fact lies at the basis of the plans of the 
Chautauqua Musical Reading Club, so success- 
Musical History 
of the 
education of all music pupils of the present 
day. of 


both general and musical literature has been 


fully inaugurated last month. 


is, or should be am important part 


Ignorance musicians in regard to 


proverbial. It is so no longer. It is now re- 
quired of all teachers and musicians who hold 
prominent places in the world that they be 
well informed and intelligent if not cultured. 
The musician has risen in public estimation— 
he is given places of honor and trust. He isa 


It 
him, then, to prove himself worthy the high 


companion of kings and princes, becomes 


position assigned him, He should be informed 
concerning all important occurrences; certainly 
should he 
history and literature of his own art. 


be thoroughly posted as to the 


The Reading Club is a legitimate outgrowth 
It 
practical system of instruction by mail which 


of this view of the case. also proposes a 
surpasses in thoroughness and efficiency any- 


of 
The local Reading Circles 


thing as yet attempted in this method 
teaching and study, 
supplement the written directions and exami- 
the advice and instruction received by each 
individual member 

The advantages of this plan, the value of the 
association, grows upon one more and more. 
The importance of the ** Club” is so great its 
methods and plans so practical that no doubt 
it will soon become as widely known and useful 
as the famous Literary and Scientific Circle, of 


which this is an offspring. 





Protection for Music Teachers. - 


WE desire to call attention to Prof. E. A. 


Bowman's admirable letter in answer to our 


editorial on the above subject in last 
VisiTor, 


of the facts in the case, as the Professor claims, 


our 


If we wrote under a misapprehension 


it was because those with whom we had com- 
munication on the subject were unfortunate in 
their expressions, We have seen it stated in 
several papers that the object was just what we 
understood it to be, and we are very much 
obliged to Prof. Bowman for the information 
that it is not so, and for the true view of the 
case as set forth in his letter, 

We are happy to say that we agree with the 
objects of the **N.C, T.”’ as described by 
Prof. Bowman, and though the analogy be- 
tween the music teaching profession and that 
of the medical or legal professions 1s not a close 





Many of the details of piano playing can be 





nations and give each member the benefits of | 
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one, as both of these latter are under govern- 
ment surveillance on account of the risk to life 
and property involved, yet any pian that will 
make the bad, good, and the good, better, in 
what ought to be the grandest of all professions 
will always have the hearty support of the 
VisiTor. 

But Mr. Bowman must let us have our little 
the of 


They may certify to a certain course of study, 


about value certificates as such. 


say 
and may represent a vast amount of acquired 
information, but unless the faculty of teaching 
is behind it all, the knowledge is of little value 
and the certificate has no force 

Many of the graduates of our medical, law 
and theological schools are never heard of after 
they have received their parchments, made 


retired from the stage of the 


Why? = Their 


and diplomas, elegantly framed, hang on the 


their bow, and 


graduating hall. certificate 
walls of their rooms, but they neither practice 
nor preach. The people wont have them, and 
wouldn't have them if they were possessed of a 
of The 


cannot be acquired, but must be 


cart-load certificates, faculty which 


inborn, is 


lacking in all such, and so we have as a result, 


despite the sheepskin signed by a_ college 


president, a vivid representation of Darwin's 
well-known law of the survival of the fittest. 

If, however, the certificate granted by the 
** National College of Teachers”’ shall stimulate 
teachers and students to fit themselves to apply 
and receive it, will result, 


for much good 


There are other benefits to be derived from it 


not necessary to mention here. We are glad 
that this discussion has arisen as we know 
there are many who have been wrongly im- 
pressed regarding the subject Che letter of 
the President of the Association sets the 
matter right. 


A 


A Musical Telephone 


IN THE EXHIBITION AT VIENNA, 


The telephone, in its manifold varieties and 
shapes, constructed according to this or that 
inventor isto be found in almost every nook 
and corner of the building. In one of the galle- 
ries eight curious-looking, gayly-decorated win- 
dowless little huts have been commu- 
nicating with the outer bya thick, heavy door, 
which closes hermetically. The interior is light- 
ed from above. The telephones attached to the 
walls communicate with the Imperial Opera. 
house, whence the sound is conducted through 
subterranean wires for a distance of four or five 
miles. 

A few rights ago an experiment was made 
in this department, in the presence of his Im- 
perial Highness Crown Rodolph. 
** Aida” was being performed at the opera. 
The soft tones of ‘*O celest’ Aida,’’ and the 
clang of trumpets in the triumphal march were 
transmitted with a precision and clearness prob- 
ably never yet attained in any of the similar 
experiments heretoforemade. Other wires con- 
nect the telephone huts with the popular con- 
certs given every evening in Vienna, so that by 
crossing over from one of these little musical 
dens to the other we may be transported from 
the melancholy wail of a Wagnerian funeral 
march to the merry strains of one of Strauss’ 
waltzes. 
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Miss Dora Henninges will return to Paris 
some time this month, 


Prof. Jacobsohn’s Violin school is in full 
working order for the new school year, 


W. H. Sherwood of Boston declines the 
honor (?) of a Professorship at the Nichols’ 
College of Music, 


Patti’s mother was a washerwoman, Now 
let every daughter of a washerwoman attend 
the College of Music. 


Messrs. Flechter, Ehrgott and Tarvin, 
with Mrs, Flechter and Miss Eliza Johnson 
gave a concert at Wyoming, Sept. 13th. 


Miss Louise Rollwagen of Cincinnati will 
take Miss Alta Pease’s place in the Lyceum 
Concert Company during her absence with 
Clara Louise Kellogg, south. 


The ‘ Pretty lips’ Song, now coming into fa- 
vor as written by a Newport young lady, is 
published by Johar Church & Co, of Cincinnati, 
But the pretty young lady didn’t write it ‘tallee 


samee 

Mr. Victor S. Flechter, violinist, will 
make engagements for concerts or ensemble 
playing, the coming season. He will also con- 
tinue his private lessons on the Violin at his 
residence. 


The following nominations are made for 
directors of the Musical Club: Regulars 
—Fenton Lawson, Bush Foley, Adolph Klein 
and Frank Huntington; Independents, A. 
Howard Hinkle, Victor S, Flechter, H. Pel- 
ton and H. G. Andres. The election takes 
place the first week in October. 

Mr. George Schneider, (of the Cincinnati 
Music School) has issued a neat program bovk 
of his Fifth Series of Piano Recitals, which can 
be had gratis of our publishers. The Recitals 
will be given on Tuesday evenings as follows: 
Oct. 16, Nov. 13, Dec, ta, Jan. 3, 1884. The 
programs were received too late to print in this 
issue, 


Mrs. Rammelsberg lost her voice because she 
laughed too much. Marie Stone of the Boston 
Ideals, whose comical sayings and jollity are pro- 
verbial, and Mrs. Rammelsberg, were sojourning 
at the same watering-place in France, and the 
continued provocation for laughter that Mrs. 
Rammelsberg had to undergo proved fatal to 
her voice. She is now under the care of one of 
the most eminent physicians of Paris with hopes 
of complete recovery. 


David the Shepherd Boy, will be given by the 
Sunday School and Choir of the First Baptist 
Church, assisted by talent from local and Cin- 
cinnati Churches, at the First Baptist Church, 
Covington, Kentucky, Thursday evening, Oct. 
4, 1883. 

Characters are as follows: Abigail, Miss 
Kate C, Evans; Michal, Anna Warner ; Attend- 
ants Sop.,- Miss Emma O’Neal; Alto, Miss 
Lou Schulenberg ; David, Mr, Samuel Ash ; 
Saul, Elder, Mr. D. Cooper; Samuel, Mr. C 
M. Roudebush; Abner, Jesse, Messenger, War- 
rior, Thos, Howells; tst Sent., Master Harry 
Stephenson; 2d Sent., Master Lincoln New- 
hall; Caleb T. Morris, Conductor. 


—— - 


Editor of city daily to assistant —* John, 
have you finished your Paris letter to-day ?”’ 

‘*Nor yet, I had to write a Washington letter 
and a letter from Delaware about the peach 
crop this afternoon, I’m just now finishing our 
own London cable message, Don’t try to crowd 
me if you want me to do justice to this work,” 





Concerts and Conventions. 


BLurrron, INp.—The new dramatic cantata 
of Jephthah and his daughter is meeting with 
success wherever represented. The recent per- 
formances at this place gave great satisfaction. 
The managers of the Hull & Wilkins Combina- 
tion for its performance, send us most gratify- 
ing reports. 


POLAND, Onto.—W. A. Lafferty conducted 
a musical institute at Poland, Ohio, Sept. 3d 
to the 14th, and a convention at Herrick, Pa., 
Sept. 18th to 2st, it being the nineteenth reg- 
ular meeting of the ‘‘Mutual Musical Alliance ”’ 
The new ‘Musical Quiver” was the principle 
text book used for both meetings. 


Tecumsen, Nes.—* David, the Shepherd 
Boy,”’ was given at this place. August jist, 
under the direction of Mr. J. B, Ferguson, who 
has probably produced this favorite cantata 
more times than any other conductor. The per- 
formance, of course, was good. Mrs. Belle 
Heilman and Miss Lelia 5, Wightman acted as 
accompanists, the latter lady also taking the 
part of Abigail, the Queen. 


FRAMINGHAM,, Mass. — The Cantata of 
** David, the Shepherd Boy” closed the mu- 
sical exercises of the Assembly at this place. 
Both the cantata and its performance was a 
revelation. The beautiful story, clad in Dr, 
Root’s sweetest musical dressing, was almost 
faultlessly rendered and took the audience by 
storm. Prof. Sherwin conducted with his 
usual skill and gracefulness, and received much 
credit for the manner in which he produced 
the work despite the many obstacles in the 
way. The conductor was presented with « fine 
gold watch by the members of the chorus, who 
were determined not to be outdone by the 
Ottawa and Wisconsin Assemblies. We are 
pleased to chronicle the Professor's success, 





Chicago Notes. 





Miss. AMA Fay has been giving recitals at 
Goshen, Ind, where she has been spending her 
summer vacation, She is now in Chicago. 


Mr. ToMLINS is organizing his children’s 
classes, with which he was so successful last 
year. We shall keep our readers advised of 
his work in this direction, 


Tue first Festival rehearsal, began Sept. 21, 
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under the direction of Mr. Tomlins who has | 


just returned from Europe. The work in hand 
is Handels’ ** Dettingen Te Deum,” 


Mr. BERNARD MOLLENHAUER, the celebra- 
ted Solo Violinist has been appointed director 
of the Germania Mannerchor, which has about 
60 active members and 500 associate members 
consisting of the most prominent Germans of 
Chicago. 


Emit Seirert’s Trio Soirees for the Season 
of 1883-4 began Sept. 18. The/trio, consists 
of Madame leas de Horvath, Pianist; Emil 
Seifert, Violinist; Mr, Emil Winkler, Vio- 
loncellist. The first program included Trios 
by Mozart, Haydn, ont Gade, 


Mr. S. G, Prat, the author of the grand 
opera **Zenobia,” has returned, from New 
York, and will devote a portion Of his time to 
teaching the piano, We are glad to see that 
Mr. Pratt will give special attention to. rudi- 
mentary instruction, ’’ Teachers of less promi- 
nence than he, often feel themselves above 
this kind of work, to our minds the most im- 
portant of all, Any body can lead a pupil 
after he has been started right, but it takes a 
master hand to set him going properly. 


| to such a pleasant gathering. 








New York Oity. 


Nothing is stirring in musical matters. A 
few announcements only have been made for 
the coming season, Col. Mapleson has adver- 
tised his Italian Opera for October 22nd at the 
Academy of Music. Mr. Abbey expects to 
open the new opera house, which is not yet 
complete, with strong attractions. 

The dates of the concerts of the Oratorio 
Society (its eleventh season) are November 
22nd, December 27th, March 13th and April 
17th. 

The * Messiah” will be given Christmas 
week, as usual; Bach’s Passion Music is prom- 
ised for one of the spring concerts, and there 
is some talk of Mencdels-ohn’s ** St. Paul” for 
a third pregram, 

Mr. F, H. Cowen, the English composer, is 
expected here this winter to conduct some of 
his own works at the Symphony, Oratorio and 
other societies. 

Musicians are beginning to return to the 
city, church choirs are setting to work again, 
and in another month something definite will 
be heard of the winter's proceedings. 

Last year was exceptionally interesting in 
musical affairs, and it is hoped that this winter 
will not decrease the reputation of New York’s 
progressiveness, 








A New Danger to the Trade, 


An English contemporary describes a novel 
entertainment in which whistling was a prom- 
inent feature. The practice is not new to 
America, as one of the large Lyceum Bureaus 
of New England offers as one of its attractions 
Miss Ella Chamberlain, a solo whistler, whose 
performances are really wonderful. At the 
English party, a young and pretty lady was 
seated at the piano, playing an accompaniment, 
\o which she whistled, wiih exceeding clever- 
ness, a lively air, following the notes as pre- 
cisely asin singing, Is the accomplishment— 
for it certainly is one to whistle perfectly— 
much in vogue here? It is said to be growing 
in popularity with violin, guitar and banjo 
playing. There are schools and teachers who 
give lessons—a pleasant task one would think 
to teach pretty lips how to pucker—at the 
houses of pupils, Two young ladies will whis- 
tle a duet to a piano accompaniment or a 
quartet of ladies and gentlemen, 





Mr, Butterworth in London, 


The following from the London Sunday 
School Chronicle, is an extract for the report of 
a late meeting of the London Sunday School 
Union: 

Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth, of Boston, one 
of the editors of Zhe Youths’ Companion, and 
author of the words of ‘‘Under the Palms” 
and other services of song. wa* next called on. 
Ile said he was very grateful for the invitation 
Had the even- 





| ing not been so far advanced he would have 





liked to say something about the influence of 
American song. Nothing had more struck him 
than the prevalence of American music. He 
meant, more particularly, of the Root school. 
Lowell Mason taught Root, Root teught Bliss, 
and everywhere he heard their hymns and 
tunes, on the bells of St. Martin’s, on Sunday 
morning, at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, at 
the temperance fete at the Crystal Palace, by 
blind girls in the street, on steamboats, and 
almost everywhere, He was much struck with 
the magnitude of Sunday School assemblies in 
Engiand. He had been almost overwhelmed 
by the singing of the children at the temper+ 
ance fete, and again at the London Sunday 























School Choir concert; the moral effect was 
magnificent. He pleaded for the cultivation 
of music that it might be made a vehicle for 
conveying the Gospel; and he gave some in- 
teresting particulars of the Baptist Church 
with which he was connected at Boston (Dr. 
Seymour's), where one man spent large sums 
of money on the musical part of the service, 
paying a quartette and bodies of singers in 
Hifferent parts of the church, to make the ser- 
vice impressive, [But it was always a condition 
that simple Gospel hymns should be sung. 
This had drawn the working classes together, 
and now, from a church of 70, they had a 
membership of 700. Then, in their Sunday 
School, they determined to have the best they 
could, They found a man who would make a 
good superintendent, and they wanted a'l his 
time, so they pad him a salary equal to what 
his business brought him in. They wanted the 
best teachers for their senior classes, so they 
paid the students of the Theological Institute 
to come on Sunday, They might not approve 
of all this, but it was an experiment, and with 
them it seemed to answer well. They had now 
1,500 scholars in their school, and the Baptist 
Social Union of Boston was taking the question 
up to see how far, as regards the music, they 
could try the plan in other parts of the city, 
where the people did not attend any shaneh, 





Protection for Music Teachers.” 


Editor of Visitor. 

Under the above caption your September 
issue sets forth some editorial views which ap- 
pear to be the result of a misapprension. 

You locate yourself on the mght platform to 
start with, viz: as heartily supporting any move- 
ment which shall have for its aim ‘‘the advance- 
ment of the cause of music, or the improvement 
of methods or teachers.” You arrange your- 
self anew against *‘charlatanism” and p:omise 
to “approve of merit wherever found.” You 
are **not affraid of innevations” and do * not 
believe in ruts." 

Now, Mr. Editor, that is just the kind of 
support and backing which the contemplated 
National College of Teachers desires, iol mae 
have from musicians and the press, both musi- 
cal and general. 

The movement inaugurated at the recent 
session of the M. T. N. A. is intended solely 
and simply to stimulate teachers of music to 

RISE FROM INCOMPETENCY TO COMPETENCY. 
It is not intended to antagonize the humblest 
teacher in the profession, Into the corner- 
stone should be chise!led 

ENCOURAGEMENT 

and not * prohibition,” as would be inferred 
from your conception of the plan of procedure. 
In consonance with this idea, it is proposed to 
establish a standard ofexceilence, to which all 
are invited and urged to attain. And, having 
attained it, it is proposed to bestow a certified 
reegnition of the fact in the shape of the de- 
ws ** Associate of the National College of 
Teachers’ or ‘* Fellow of the National Col- 
lege of Teachers.” according to the class of ex- 
amination passed, There will be no ‘thandle” to 
attach to one’s name, only the unobtrusive 
letters A. C. T., or F.C. T., tobe suffixed when- 
ever it may be considered desirable to make use 
of them. 

To put it in another way; it is proposed to 
establish a musica! bar, so to speak, to which all 
would-be teachers of music may come and apply 
for admission. 

A very small part of the teachers, at present, 
are able to show certifica’es of attainment from 
any incorporated institution, by far the larger 
part having received their preparation from pri- 
vate teachers. 

Now, Mr, Editor, it is thought that an exam- 
ination provided by the National College of 

. 
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Teachers, would meet the desire of the most | proposing to teach music. And if a candidate 


earnest and ambitious ones of this larger part, 
and thus furnish them that recognition of merit 
to desire which is always laudable and praise- 
worthy. 

It would allow one to stady wheresoever and 
with whomsoever it might be convenient or 
desirable, and yet, ultimately secure the indorse- 
ment if found worthy, of a thoroughly impar- 


‘tial, unprejud ced body of musicians. 


Would nota certificate of that kind be esteem- 
ed by the public, as well as by those possessing 
it, and in the event of your choosing, Mr. Editor, 
between two teachers, both strangers to you, 
one possessing a College of Teachers degree 
and the other not,would you not be likely to 
accept the first, with a mental expression of 
thanks to the body of teachers helping you to 
make a decision ? And would not the possessor of 
the certificate join you in his appreciation, and, 
finally, would not the latter, unsuccessful can- 
didate for your patronage be stimulated to pre- 
pare himse,/ to secure a like certificate ? 

Now let us examine for a moment what has 
been going on, You are a representative of 
the public; you have formed an opinion 
based on your faith in the competency and 
the fairness of the degree of the Board of Exam- 
iners of the N. C, T.; the successful candidate 
for your patronage ** thanks his stars” that his 
ceriificate of competency has decided you in his 
favor and the unsuccessful one determines to 
fortify himself as soon as he can with the same 
kind of arms. You have all arrived at a 
decision, and that decision is favorable to the 
aims and work of the N. C. T. When this 
decision shall have been reached by a majority 
of the public, it will constitute public opinion, 
and ** public opinion "’ is “ the only power in the 
land” which it is proposed to invoke ** to deter- 
mine who shall and who shall not teach."’ 

It is not proposed to ask Congress to grant a 
charter giving the N. C. T. the power of restrict- 
ing anyone from teaching. That would not 
be the happiest way to stimulate our teachers 
to better preparation 

You are hardly warranted in saying, that the 
whole trend of * legislative enactment is in the 
direction of protection to all to doas they please 
to follow any profession or calling they may 
select,’’ for neither the lawyer nor the physic- 
ian nor (in many states) the dentist is allowed 
to practice his profession save within statutory 
limits, It is true, the shyster and the quack 
exist, but their ways are dark and devious; they 
are not in good repute; the weight of public 
opinion is against them. They support them- 
selves on the gullibility of the ignorant minor- 
ity. 

Professional ethics, also, amongst teachers of 
music, as in the other professions, should de- 
mand that their confreres reach a certain degree 
of attainment before they are recognized on an 
equal footing. No wg os is allowed to prac- 
tice at the bar until he has passed the examina- 
tion necessary to qualify him for fellowship in 
that company. No physician would be recog- 
nized by any of the medical societies who has 
not passed the ordeal fitting him for their fellow- 


ship. 

The great public approve heartily of this line 
of demarcation as it assists in determining whom 
to employ. The same assistance in the matter 
of enabling parents or guardians to decide to 
whom to entrust the musical education of their 
children. would be as cordially approved. 

In regard to the matter of deciding who wi'l 
make a good teacher and who will not, I have 
simply this to say: the N. C. T. will probably 
go just as far, and no farther, in this direction 
than the medical, legal or other schools 
They give certificates stating, not that John 
Smith is a good physician or is a good lawyer 
etc, but that he knows enough to beconie one. 
On this basis it certainly ought.to bea very easy 
matter for a Board of intelligent Examiners to 
arrive at a just conclusion in the case of those 





were to receive at the close of an examination, 
an examination which will be inipatiial through 
nw possibility of collusion between the Board 
and himself, or herself, a certificate that his ofr 
her education has been of the right kind to pet: 
petuate by imparting it to others, is it quite cor- 
rect in you to say that such a certificate ‘* would 
have but little value, if any, unsupported by 
something of a more practical nature?” 

By giving this space in your valued columns 
it will be greatly appreciated by 

Yours truly, E. M. Bowman. 
Chairman Committee on N. C. T. 


— —_ a A 


Joseph L. Roeckel. 


With so musical a father, it is not surprising 
that the three sons of Professor Roeckel should 
all have followed the art of 
able an exponent. Augustus, the 
joint Kapellmeister with Kichard Wagner, at 
the Royal Opera at Dresden, until 1848, when, 
like the latter, he became implic:ted in the 
revolutionary movement which at that time 
distracted the European Continent, and subse- 
quently substituted the pen for the baton, his 
political writings lending powerful aid to the 
popular cause, of which he became an able and 
well-known advocate. Edouw- 
ard, the eminent pianist and writer for 
instrument, bas Jong been resident at Bath, 

The subject of our sketch, the youngest of 
the three brothers, was born in Londvun, in the 
year 1838. He received earlier musical 
training from his father, and was afterwards 
placed at Wiirtzburg, under Eisenhofer, for 
the study of composition. This severe theorist 
who is best known in England by his vocal quar- 
tets and trios, influenced his pupil to the par- 
ticular development of his talewt for vocal com- 
position, and permanently #0, as, although Mr. 
Roeckel subsequently pursued his studies in 
orchestral writing under Gotze, at Weimar. and 
has composed much for orchestra, as well as for 
the piano-forte and other instruments, his pre- 
dilection for vocal writing has always asserted 
itself, and it is upon this branch of composi- 
tion that his reputation chiefly rests 

It would be impossible in this brief sketch to 
give a list of Mr, Roeckel’s compositions. They 
are as numerous as they are popular, and it is 
not easy to find a concert program in which 
some of them have not found a place. They are 
chiefly noticeable for melodious beauty and in 
teresting modulation; ‘and, indeed, it is the 
possession of the important gift of melody, 
added to a thorough mastery of harmonic com- 
bination, which places Mr. Roeckel in the front 
rank of our contemporary song writers 
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One of the First Pianos. 


Raleigh News and Observer.—Memories of 
by-gone days and ghostly echoes of dead melo- 
dies hover around an old ** spinet ’’ which now 


Stands.in the center of the baggage-room at 
the North Carolina Depot. Recently a re 
porter saw the antique instrument, which was 
the first form of the latter-lay piano But 
what a contrast between a ‘‘grand” and the 
little **spinet,”” whose little box-like body, 


queer spindle-legs and yet queerer pedal, make 
modern musicians smile. ‘The ivory keys, once 
white, now yellow with age, have responded 
to the touch of taper fingers, while belles in 
dresses whose waists were under their 
arms, and beaux, whose high-collared coats and 
ruffles would look strange to-day, stood around 
and heard the quaint old music This rare 
old spinet was made in 1780, by Muzio, Clem- 
enti & Co,, Cheapside, London. It belonged 
to the late Misses White, of this city, and is to 
be taken to Tennessee. Such instruments are 
now very rare, and it is said that this one is 
worth $500 as a curivsity. 


just 
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Books and Magazines, 


_ The Art /nterchange, New York. We take pleasure 
in calling special attention te this valuable art magazine 
and iis plans for the coming volume. Beginning with 
the 11th vol., it is to be enlarged. More space will be 
given to illustrations for decorative purposes. There 
will be a series of designs from the South Kensington 
School, England, and in the course of the year five 
studies in color by the best artists. We are glad to 
chronicle the continued success of this most excellent 
journal. 


Choice Literature. J. B. Alden, New York, Thisisa 
journal of the best articles largely selected from foreign 
magazinesand authors It is ably conducted, the foreign 
articles being judiciously selected, and the writings of 
American authors being timely and interesiing. It is, 
indeed, choice literature. 


The North American Review is on hand with its es- 
says prsandcon In the current number we have an 
answer to Henry D. Lloyd's “ Making Bread Dear” in 
@ previous number. It is by Van Buren Denslow and 
entitled * Board uf Trade Moralty.” ‘To us this is the 
most interesting article in the October number and cer- 
tainly puts a new face upon the subject. The whole 
number is good and .trong. 


Dio Lewis's Monthly. Dio Lewis, a well known 
worker in the interests of sanitary and physical perfec- 
tion, has removed to New York to extabiiah a monthly 
magazine to be devoted to his favorite science. We 
have been much interested in the initial number. The 
magazine has our best wishes for its prosperity and suc- 
cess, 


The Meistershaft System. A short and practical 
method for acquiring language. The number received 
is for the Spanish, and it certainly is an interesting and 
useful little book. The method is simple and entirely 
—- It has received the warmest approv«l of 
inguists. The system has editions for French, Ger- 
man, &c., &c. Published by Estes & Lauriat, Boston. 


St. Nicholas for October is the last number of the 
volume, and is a fitting close to one of the best volumes 
of children’s literature ever published. In this num- 
ber the two serials are brought to a satisfactory end. 
The Drummer Boy’s “ Recollections” are continued. 
This series and the previous one, by the same writer, 
has special interest for the editor of the VisiTor, as 
they describe events and campaigns in which he was a 
participant. Heis able and pleased to testify to the 
general accuracy of the descriptions from personal ex- 

erienee in the Army of the Potomac. ‘The younger 
olk will be delighted to find another of Palmer Cox's 
funny “ Brownie"’ poems—indeed, funny poems are 
quite a feature of the number. ere is a list of them: 
“A Bold Hunter,” by Eva F. L. Carson; “ Punch and 
the Serious Little boy.” by Margaret Vandegrift; 
“Marmaduke Mumm and his Big Bass Drum,” by E. 
UT. Corbett ; “ Ned’s Suggestion,” and “A Big Bite.” 
A funny prose story is ‘Lollipops’ Vacation ” by Sophie 
Swett, and there are contributions by Sarah J. Pritch- 
ard, Anna Eichberg, and others. 


The Century for October closes the 26th volume of 
this magazine. It opens with a fine portrait of Long- 
fellow, which has a fitting companion in Stedman's 
essay on tbe beloved poet. The interest in Martin 
Luther, which has been revived by the great celebra- 
tion in his honor, is increased by a timely article b 
Prof. Fisher, of Yale College. “A Woman's Reason” 
crystalizes in this number, while the “Bread Winners” 
deepens in prenrs and interest. The bulk of the mag- 
azine is made up o — illustrated articles on sub- 
jects of interest, and the Editorial Departments are full 
and overflowing with good things. 





The Art of Singing, 


It must have struck every intelligent fre- 
quenter of the concert-rooms to what hopeless 
straits an enthusiastic admirer of any partic- 
ular singer is put when asked to give his rea- 
sons for appreciating the merits of his favorite. 
The answer, if one is given, is often couched 
in vague generalities, and in some cases may 
be said to amount to literally nothing at all. 

The artist has a good voice, one is told, aclear 
enunciation, has performed certain fours de force 
with success and even (for such reasons have 
ere this been given) his general appearance and 
deportment are pleasing. Why should this in- 
capacity to give a reason for liking a thing ex- 
ist? The explanation is clear enough to those 
who have turned their attention to the pheno- 
menon, and lies in the fact that an audience 
taken collectively knows little or nothing of the 
art of singing, and even were the very execu- 
tant who is the object of applause interrogated 
as to the cause of his or her success, in but 
few cases probably would a satisfactory expla- 
nation be forthcoming, for, although he or she 
may have received such education in the art as 











is usually afforded, that education dos not take 
into account the fact that explanation may 
sometimes be required. There exists, indeed, 
no complete and intelligent system of vocal 
training. 

Pupils are not required te reason; suffice it if 
after years of toil, by hook or by crook, rightly 
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or wrongly, they acquire the power to produce | 


certain effects. It may be pointed out as an ex- 
traordinary fact, that while singing is the most 
widely diffused of all arts, no art is more in its 
infancy with regard to the principles on which 
it is taught. I will not stop to offer an explana- 
tion of the anomaly, A fine voice will goa 
long way withan uncritical audience, and there 
are many singers, I fear, who set a higher 
value on the apparent. satisfaction of :others 
than on the absolute consciousness of having 
satisfied themselves. — 7he Nineteenth Century. 








Sir George and the Mayor. 





No one who has attended an Eisteddfod 
can have failed to note the unbusiness like 
character of the proceedings. The program 
is never observed, and the irrepressible desire 
of. fussy nobodies to pose on the platform as 
somebodies is a constant source of interruption 
and distraction. 


A remarkable example of | 


this occurred at Cardiff,and it received we are | 


happy to say,a no less conspicuous rebuke. 


The occasion was the great competition of | 


choirs which some fifteen thousand people 
had gathered to hear. For a while matters 
went smoothly, but no sooner had the fourth 


choir finished than it occurred to the mayor | 


of Cardiff that the time was opportune for 
proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
Dean Vaughn, his Worship accordingly made 
ashort speech in English, and then called 
upon a Mr, Clark, of Dowlais, to express the 
same -entimentsin Welsh, It happened, how- 
ever that Mr. Clark was shy of the vernacular, 
and proceeded to deliver what sounded like a 
set speech in the tongue ofthe Saxon. This 
proved too much for the patience of Sir George 
Macfarren. Lifting up his voice, the chief of 
the adjudicators shouted the number of the 
next competing choir, “No. 5,” demanded Sir 
George, ‘‘ go on with the competition ; this in- 
terruption is most indecent.”’ All eyes turned 
upon him in astonishment, for the majority 
present were born to the Eisteddfod manner 
and saw nothing unusual in the proceedings. 
As for Mr. Clark, carried by the stream of his 
eloquence he halted not. Sir George however, 
was not to be beaten, and raising his voice to 
its highest pitch, he exclaimed: *‘ Unless the 


competition goes on the adjudicators will retire | 


in a body.”’ This was enough, Mr. Clark sub- 
sided looking daggers and bottling up his rhet- 
oric for,another occasion. The competition was 
then resumed.— Musical Times. 


The Flute, Ancient and Modern. 


A very interesting lecture on the above- 
named subject was given recently at the Lon- 
don Institution, by Mr. John Radcliff, before a 
large and interested audience. The lecturer 
pointed out that the flute was perhaps the oldest 
musical instrument in the world, leaving out of 
account instruments of percussion, which are 
really nothing more than noise-making ma- 
chines. The earliest form of the pipe, the pre- 
cursor of the flute, was the hollow reed, which 
when stopped by the finger of the blower gave 
forth a single sound. Then came the collection 
of such reeds known as the ** Pandean pipes,” 
which were probably the same as the ‘‘organ’’ 
of the Bible. The utility of holes pierced in 
the side of the reed was next discovered, and 
thus a considerable advance in the art of flute. 
making was brought about. Mr. Radcliff ex, 
hibited and played upon some of these elemen_ 




















tary instruments. An Egyptian pipe, called 
the Arghool, which, the lecturer said, was still 
used by boat-men on the Nile, has two reeds, 
one with holes for the: production of something 
resembling a tune, the other acting merely as a 
drone. The leg-bones of large birds or animals 
were sometimes made into flutes, hence the use 
of the name “tibia’’ for imstruments of this 
character. The lecturer then went on to show 
how improvements had, one by one, been ef- 
fected, illustrating his remarks by wonderfully 
skil'ful exhibitions of the powers of the various 
instruments described. A brilliant perform- 
ance by Mr. Radcliff and his pupil, Mr, Hollis, 
on modern flutes brought this most interesting 
and instructive lecture to a conclusion. 


—_—— nl © 


Pestalozzi and Froebel. 





Pestalozzi, the famous Swiss educator, was 
born at Zurich, Jan, 12, 1746. In his youth 
he was evidently undecided as to what profes- 
sion to follow. He was first a theological 
student and then a law student. Having pur- 
chased some waste land he turned from the 
law to farming, where he became interested in 
the welfare of the masses and devoted himself, 
during the intervals of his work, to promoting 
their elevation. Convinced that a rational sys- 
tem of education would remedy many of the 
evils of society, he converted his own house 
into an orphan asylum, and strove, by judic- 
ious blending of industrial, intellectual, and 
moral training, to illustrate his theory of a 
sound system of national education. The 
great idea at the basis of his system of educa- 
tion was the necessity of teaching by object 
lessons. Objects themselves, and not lessons 


| about objects, were the means that he used to 








| develop the observing and reasoning powers. 


He gave special attention to the moral and 
religious training of~children, as something 
distinct from mere instruction in morals and 
religion. For two years Froebel, the father of 
the kindergarten system, was his pupil and 
assistant teacher. He died at Brugg, Switzer- 
land, in 1827. Friedrich Wilhelm A. Froebel, 
to whom reference has just been made, was 
born at Ober-Weissbach, Germany, April 21, 
1782. When sent to school he was so dull that 
his father. growing discouraged, took him from 
study and sent him to work among the wood- 
cutters in the forest. Here he became a student 
of nature and advanced, as Pestalozzi, upon his 
farm, to the idea of teaching from nature. In 
1799 he went to school again, but falling into 
debt, was imprisoned by his creditors. Soon 
after his release he became a pupil and assistant 
of Pestalozzi, remaining with this great master 
from 1807 to 1809. In 1837 he established the 
first kindergarten school, at Blankenburg. 
Having noticed the restlessness of children, 
and tendency to finger everything, he took 
advantage of these traits to arouse in them a 
spirit of intelligent inquiry and investigation. 
Much of his time was given, in schools of Ger- 
many and Switzerland, to training primary 
teachers. In the latter part of his life he gave 
special attention to the training of young 
female teachers, believing them to be best cal- 
culated by nature for the care and manage- 
ment of young children. During the revolu- 
tionary period of 1848, at a time when, through 
the influence of the great Middendorff, who 
had become interested in his kindergarten 
work, he hoped to enlist the support of the 
German Parliament in his system of teaching, 
he and his brother Karl were charged with 
socialistic tendencies, and an edict was is- 
sued forbidding the establishment of sc} ools 
after ‘‘ Friedrich and Karl Kroebel’s princi- 
ples’ in Prussia. This blow utterly disheart- 
ened the veteran educator, and he died in June, 
1852, at Marienthal. 
+ 











THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 








Musical hopper, 


An Average Critic. 





She lisped of “‘schools” and “methods,” 
“symphonies in brown,” 
And “tender bits of cauvas” — 
“Ah, how I'd like to crown. 


With bay leaves those who made them,” 
She sighed and passed along 

To where Daubigny’s landscape 
Attracted all the throng. 


Its “tone” quite overcame her, 
And the golden-shafted ay 
That melted through the forest 
Just took her words away. 


The Turners and tne Corots 
And the hundred other things 

That | ned the priceless galiery 
But gave her fancy wings. 


She wailed o'er * Early Trials,” 
And joined in Hagar's woe, 
Grew “mashed” on t’almaroli 
And *spooned” on Bougureau. 
“This is foo realistic,” 
She said, and made a sign 
Toward a modest revelation 
Framed far above “‘the line.” 


“Those leaves, s» still and stupid, 
Dike painted leather, Feat 
Against a bank of in Jigo” — 
And so ran on her jest. 


“that scrap of cloud is wretched; 
That blue is most too blue. 

I've never seen so bad a daub— 
Now, candidly, have you? 


Her escort smiled .nd added: 
“It is nature, still, I fear, 

For you see it’s an open window, 
And of course the skies appear 


As blue as the good Lord made them, 
And the leaves that toss on the tide 
Of the summer breeze belong to the tree 

That swings its arms outside.” 


In the library of Pekin there are 482 books 
on music. 


Why is it vulgar to sing and play by your- 
self? Because it is sodo. Oh! e 


The Chinese havea saying that ‘* music had 
its cradle in the heart of man.” 


A reporter asked a piano maker how trade 
was? Answer: **We are running day and night 
(long pause) to get a note—discounted,” 


Those who have lost their money in Chicago 
lard can feelingly say that their fortune has 
rown “small by de grease and beautifully 
ess.” 


The earliest Scriptural mention of music is 
n Genesis chapter 1V, where Jubal is spoken 
of-as the “Father of all who handle the harp 
and organ.” 


Did you ever notice how suddenly a timid 
woman who is humming an operatic air will 
switch off on a religious hymn when a storm 
comes up and she hears the first clap of thun- 
der ?—FPhiladelphia Bulletin. 


A little fellow in Lawrence who went- to 
the circus was very much interested in the 
musical steam calliope. He called it a “hot 
piano” and says he should think the man that 
played on it would burn his fingers. 


The young lady whotwo summers ago-would 
jump over a ten-rail fence in her zeal to avoid 
a garter snake now encircles her wrists and even 
her dainty neck with realistic representations of 
the most venomous reptiles. The gentle maiden 
whose voice when she discovered a spider 
resounded like the shriek «f a tug whistle, dif- 
fering only in being keyed about two octaves 
higher, now wears a monster specimen of the 
same tribe at her throat without flinching, In 
her hair artificial butterflies, caterpillars, bee- 
tles, etc., are allowed to establish their head- 
quarters, 








May Festival Prospects, 


Ata meeting held a few days ago it was defi- 
nitely settled to begin rehearsals the first 
week in October, in Smith and Nixon’s 
Hall. Although all the arrangements have 
not been completed, it is now certain that the 
usual ‘*Messiah” performance will be given 
Christmas week, with the Thomas orchestra 
and soloists, whose names are not at present 
known, although that Mr. Whitney will be 
the basso no one doubts. A few weeks since 
a committee of the board visited Chicago and 
consulted with the directors of the similar or- 
ganizations there in reference to dates, and it 
is settled that the Festival here will occur at 
the usual time, the second or third week in 
May. Mr. Thomas is now in Europe looking 
after soloists and other matters of importance. 
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Rew Music, 


VOCAL. 
Vocal Waltz, Words by J. E 
Bischoff, Picture title. 


“Somebody's Secret” will be a welcome addition to 
the singers repertory. 
“ Somebody and I, in the moonlight, 
Went down where the golden rods grow. 
He told me a beautiful secret, 
That nobody ever will know. 
o ue oS as ue 
The moon and the stars heard the secret, 
I know by the smile they wore, 
They winked at each other so slyly, 
i’m sure they had heard it before.” 


“No, M Cupid. No.’’ Waltz Song Duet 
For Tenor and Soprano, being the first number of 
Cymbia Selections edited by ‘“* Winthrop.” 

Price rm Ff 

This is a most pleasant duet as sung in Pascal's new 

opera, “Cymbia.” It will, undoubtectly, become a fay- 
orite. Is not hard but requires attentive study. 


Robin Gray. Ballad. Words and Music by J 
i Ss. 3.4: «ln we 4-53 a ee 8 30 cts. 
“Old Robin Gray” has had his share of public atten- 
tion and now Yougg Robin comes to the fore. The 
melody is pleasing, the words are well written, and the 
“point” of the song is sure to makea “hit.” Fancy 
title page. 
Waltz Song (Beautiful Dream). Words by J. B. Mar- 
tindale. Music by H. J. Schonacker. Price, 75 cts. 
“Beautiful Dream come again to my slumber, 
Come, ere the hght of the morning shall gleam.” 


This is a composition we can most heartily endorse in 
every —_ It is one of the best waltz songs that has 
been published recently. {It has a well defined waltz 
movement throughout ; has a pleasant variety in key 
and “form,” and it has already received the commen- 
dation of some of the be-t musicians, 


You 


The Old Camp Kettle That Hung on the Pole. Song 
and Chorus. Words and Music by C. I. Adkins. 
Sas BAe as tie s.0 0 «alien . 30 cts 


This song was written for and didicated to the 
“Grand Army of the Republic” and is a reminiscence 
of the “days when we went soldiering. It is in the 
popular style and no doubt w.ll become a favorite with 
the “boys.” 

Eyes of Blue, Peek-a-Bo.: Song and Refrain. Words 
and Music by Jacques Ahrem. Price. . . . 30 cts. 

This is a home song, one of a class which we are 
pleased to see taking a more prominent place in public 
estimation. The melody is easy and singable while the 
words describe a pleasant home scene with the little 
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By Karl 


The Fisherman. (Quartet for male voice 
i 36 cts. 


Otto Heyer. Price - 
This is another fine piece of writing by Mr. Heyer. It 
is remarkably effective considering the simple means 
the composer has employed. ‘The highest note is A 
above the Tenor Staff, which thus brings it within 
range of voices of ordinary compass. 
Nobody Cares for Me now 
Ferguson. Price....... 
A plaintive song by one who seems to have “ got 
left.” Popular style as to grade and compass, 
Some Day. Ballad, by Milton Wellings 
“it may not be till years are passed, 
Till eyes are dim and tresses gray 
The world is wide, but, love, at last, 
Our hands, our hearts must meet some day.” 
A ballad of great tenderness and beauty, capable of 
a very impressive re: dering by an earnest singer 


Song and chorus by J. B 
30 cts. 


Price, 35 cts 


Primrose Farm. 
Price ; weal 35 cts 
Another good ballad by this favorite writer. The 
change of measure is the refrain is pleasant and effec- 
tive. 


The Young and the Old Marie. Ballad by Fred. H 


Cowen, Price. . . . . 40 cts 

A song of pleintive character, of medium range and 
difficulty. It is a picture of the sea and a waiting thro’ 
weary years, till the young Marie is an old Marie, for 


the sails that are seen no more. 


Pascal's opera of 
40 cts 


Till Thee | Met. Arranged from 
“Cymbia"’ by “ Winthrop.” Price 
“Cymbia” is one of the most popular of the new 
comic operas, and deservedly 9, for it is full of charm 
ing melovies. This duet is for Sop ano and Tenur and 
is an excellent piece for the concert room. 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Blesset are the “eople. Anthem by J. M. F. Snod- 
grass, op. 3. Price a. "aR 7#cts 
Founded upon the 89h Psalm. Written for two 
Sopranes and chorus. Is of medium difficulty and very 


meritorious. The chorus work is remarkably good 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Skynair Schottische. 

A lively, pretty melody, brilliant, but easy to play 
It is a most excellent Schottische, and may also be 
used for a march and is good enough to play at any 
time when neither Schottisches or warches are wanted. 


By Sitney Ryan. Price, 40 cts 


Piano. By Charles 


Sweetest Flower. Morceau for 
; 30 cts 


L. Lewis. Price. . 

A morceau of considerable merit, which will make a 

very suitable study for young pupils, or a good “‘ reward 
of merit” after a hard dry, technical exercise 


Persian Schah Fest March, By K. Dome Geza 
Mas as a6 ss 8 ; 
This composition is by the leader of the celebrated 
Hungarian Band, and is played by them with o- suc- 
cess. It isof the third grade of difficulty and is a su- 
perior march. 


30 cts 


Precious Promise. Transcription of the celebrated Gos- 
pe Song by P. P. Bliss, by Berthold Marks 
P . . 


rice... ‘ 40 cts 
An additional interest will be given to this well known 
song by this excellent Piano arrangement of it. It is 


of moderate difficulty and with pleasing variety in the 
several variations. 

Polonaise 
Price. . ‘ 


By Sidney Ryan 
0 cts 


Dance of the Fairies. 
Beautiful title page 
This prolific author has written many beautiful things, 
but nothing of a medium degree of difficulty that is 
superior to the “ Dance of the Fairies.” We question 
whether it has been equalled by any writer during the 
past year. We are sure that it will please 


Gov. Sherman's March. By Dora Stuart Van Gilder 
With Portsait of the Governor Price 40 cts 
This march, which is dedicated to Buren R. Sher- 
man, isa well defined march of the second grade of 
difficulty. Will make a good “ piece’ for beginners 


May Breezes. An casy transcription by Sidney Ryan 

Colored title. Price ' ‘ 30 cts 

A favorite melody beautifully transcribed for the 

piano. It is quite easy and will prove,of great use to 
teachers and acceptable to all 


Brass or Reed Bands, 


We have just added the following to our list of Band 
Music. Some most excellent new pieces are in course 
of preparation. Send for price lists and catalogue : 

No. 8, (new series) Swedish Wedding March, Soder- 
man, 

No. 9, (new series) Secret Love Gavotte, Resch 


Remember that all music and music books, no matter 
where published, can be had of 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, O. 


>THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND EYES.< 





Words by Mrs, HEMANS. 


Music by FREDERIC H. COWEN. 
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Co Tenis Miller, Esq., President Chautauqua Assembly. 


OUR NATION FOREVER. 


Song and Chorus. 


WALLACE BRUCE, Esq. 
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DANCE OF THE FP: 


POLONAISE. 
SIDNEY RYAN, 
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THE MUSICAL 





PRIZE MetHop 


FOR THE PIANO, 


—BY=— 


FARL URBACH, 


With additions by the translator, 


THEODORE PRESSER. 


This is undoubtedly the best edition published of 
this celebrated school for the piano-forte. It is a faith- 
ful translation of the origimal method which was 
awarded THE PRIZE over all competitors by the 
judges, 

Carl Reinecke, Kapellmeister, Leipzig 
Isidor Seiss, Music Director in Cologne. 
Theodor Kuallak, Berlin. 

Many v lu «ble studies and “pieces” have been added 
to the original, and no pains or expense have been spared 
in the endeavor to make this the most perfect and com- 
plete edition, of the Prize Method before the public, 

The directions and instructions are clear and explicit. 
Every feature of touch and technique is dwelt upon in 
detail, and itis scarcely possible for any one to go astray. 

THE STUDIES are melodious and pleasing in 
themselves, the * pieces” are the choicest obtain- 
able, and thoroughly instructive. 

The book well deserves the name of Prize Method, 
and is worthy the high honor conferred upon it, by the 
distinguished judges 


PRICE, 82.00, Published by 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


PFRANSCRIPTIONS FOR THE PIANO 


—Or— 


P. P. BLISS’ 
Most Popular Gospel Melodies 


BERTHOLD MARKS. 


The following are now ready: Price of each 40 cents 


When Jesus Comes 

Precious Promise 

Wonderful Words of Life. 

We're Going Home To-morrow 

Hallelujah, ‘ts done! 

Almost Persuaded 

The transc‘iprions are of mod rate difficulty, sh wy 

and brilliant. The original melodies are clearly marked 
in all the variations, which are in pleasant variety and 
effective We can most heartily recommend these 
transcriptions of the world-renowned Bliss’ beautiful 
songs. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


—-THE— 


MARrveLous ornganina 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instrument 
that the world has ever seen, both in operation and ef- 
fect; it plays any tune in the most perfect manner, 


No knowledge of Music necessary ! 
A child can operate it! 


In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut with nickel- plated trimmings, and curved plate 
glass panel, showing the very interesting action and 
operation of the automatic fingers and valves. 

nee with selection of music, sent upon receipt 
of $10.06 

Desc Setes« atalogue and list of music for Organi- 
na sent free upon application. 


JOHN CHURCH & CU., 
Cincinnati, 0. 








‘Ch ofug Castle,” 


By GEO, F. ROOT. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVEN- 
TIONS, AND CHORAL CLASSES. 


It contains a large vari-ty of strong, bright and grand 


choruses, secular and sacred, and el gant glees, and 


part songs, humorous and sentime. tal. 
ee EVERY PIECE TESTE D.-€a 


**Chorus Castle’’ is filled with music for practice and 
public performance; there is no space devoted to 
elememary work. In conjunction with “ The Re Im of 
Song” the “Chorus Castle” affords a glorious ourfit fo 
every teacher and conductor in the coming musica 
campaign. 


@@” Examine ‘‘Chorus Castle.’’ if you have not 
already seen ‘*Palace of Song’’ examine that also. 


Price of each by mail 75 cts., $7.50a dozen, by express 
Speermen of either bouk sent postpaid on receipt of 


75 cents, 
JOHN CHURCH & CO, 
Cincinnati, 0. 


JEPHT HAH 


And His Daughter. 


A Dramatic Cantata in Three Acts, 
BY PHIN. G. HULL. 


We will send musical directions with books of “‘Jeph- 
thah"’ and costumes complete, to any part of Ame ica, 
on reasonable terms. We will also, at a moderate price, 
furnish to societies or individuals who desire to pro- 
duce “ Jephthah,” a fine line of lithograph advertising, 


including all the principal scenes of the play; you can 
make money by it. “ Jephthah” has no rive al, and can 
be prepared by the average musical society in ten 


rehearsals. 


APPLY ‘TO 
Hull & Wilkins’ Combination of Cincinnati. 


Permanent address with 


JOHN CHURCH & CO 
66 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


THE 


M wie Gurriculum, 


—FOR— 


PIANO PLAYING, SINGING& HARMONY 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUY, 
CURRICULUM. 


When this method first a red, it was 
IN ADVANCE of the es tae al Fr notion con- 
a Musical Inst with 
mgs teachers it Heo onyy! e standard 
the start. NOW a acknowledged, 
both in America Europe, as the 
BEST and MOST POPULAR PIANO METH- 
OD IN EXISTENC 


The Elements are RO in Character !! 
The Exercises are in Statements ! 
™ Sr a are P y E everything!!! 


The idea = your Pupils cannot grasp the 
onan of Harm ny in connection with Pisno-playing is 
clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 


Il. That every one who can speak can sing is demon- 


strated by the CURRICULUM. 


III. That the study and practice of the Piano can be | 


eaten | pleasure, not a task, is shown by the CURRIC- 
8@ Price of the Musica, Curricutum $3.00.°68 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, 0. 








VISITOR. 














JOHN CHURCH & CU., Cincinnati, 
CENERAL ACENTS. 


A NOVEL IDEA. 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


By DR. GEO, F. ROOT. 


_It_ has heretofore been c y for « s of 
si singing class, choir, and convention books to print over 
over again in these works nearly the same matter 
im regard to Elementary anyon rag Much of this mat- 
ter is of use to the teacher only, and takes room that 
both teacher and pupil would vather see filled with 
music, 
We therefore print all the matters in full, in a work 
entitled 


THE TEACHERS’ CLUB, 


We give a copy grafis with every six or more of our 
singing books ordered. Alone, the price of THE 
TEACHERS’ CLUB is rwenry-rive cunts. We call 
special attention to its new and philosophical method or 


ART OF “PUTTING THINGS.” 


Teachers and students will find it INV: A 
ans wi nd it an ALUABLE 


JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
Cincinnati, 0. 

















